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THE NEW WHEATON CHAPEL 


New England and Other Matters 


AHE picture at the top of this page 
shows the new chapel of Wheaton Col- 
lege, recently dedicated. Wheaton, like 

Middlebury College in Vermont, which also 
dedicated a new chapel not long ago, felt that 
the old New England meetinghouse of the best 
type furnishes the most fitting model for the 
zhapel of a New England college. The result is 
highly satisfactory. The architect of the new 
chapel at Wheaton is Mr. Ralph Adams Cram 
of Boston, who is in charge of the work on the 
great Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New 
York City. In design the chapel is not unlike 
old meetinghouses that may be found in any 
part of New England, although its pillared 
porch gives it an imposing appearance that 
many of them do not have. The new chapel at 
Middlebury was the gift of former Gov. Mead 
of Vermont. Its tapering spire replaces the 
dome that had made the old chapel a landmark 
in that region for more than three quarters of 
a century. 

Wheaton College has been a college for only 
a brief five years, but it has shown itself worthy 
of its new name and rank in that time. From 
1839 until 1912 it was Wheaton Seminary, 
founded by Judge Wheaton as a memorial to 
his daughter. In its eariiest years it was so 
fortunate as to have the guidance of Mary 
Lyon, who later founded Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Twenty years ago Dr. Samuel V. Cole 
became president, ane under him the seminary 
prospered to such a degree that in 1912 his 
dream of a college for women became true. The 
’ seminary then had nearly a score of buildings 
and an endowment larger than that of many 
colleges. It aims always to be a small college 
of the highest standards and the best ideals. 
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HE little two-room frame house in which 
"T dani Webster was born has become the 

property of the State of New Hampshire. 
It stands in that part of the city of Franklin 
which was carved out of the old town of Salis- 
bury. Several years ago the Webster Birthplace 
Association bought the property and restored 
it as nearly as possible to its condition in 1782. 
The house had been moved from its original 
site to form an annex to a larger building that 
was built in later years. The association cleared 
the dirt from the old cellar, repaired the walls, 
and moved the building back to its original 
site. It restored the great fireplace with the 
original bricks found in the cellar and made 
the little two-room structure the repository of 
various articles of furniture that the Webster 
family had once owned. Over the fireplace 
hangs the flintlock musket of the old training 
days. Beside it are the tin baker, the great 
warming pan, fire shovels, bellows, tongs, axes 
and kettles used in the Webster household long 
before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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HE campaign for the revival of the 

sheep industry in New England, of which 

The Companion has spoken several times 
lately, received new impetus at a meeting held 
recently at the Chamber of Commerce Building 
in Boston. Representatives of the boards of 
agriculture, the extension departments of the 
state universities, the wool industry, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, together 
with sheep growers and other interested per- 
sons from the New England States, met to 
discuss the situation. The interest shown and 
the plans formed make it altogether likely that 
when the next census is taken the New Eng- 
land sheep figures, which have been steadily 
decreasing for a generation or more, will show 
a gain. 

A recent survey of the sheep industry in 
New Hampshire showed tkat the number in 
that state has shrunk to less than twenty thou- 
sand. In the whole state there are only sixteen 
flocks that number more than a hundred sheep, 
and only four have more than two hundred 
sheep. Vermont, which was formerly one of 
the leading sheep states of the Union, now has 
only 48,000, although the census of 1840 showed 
1,600,000. Massachusetts, as The Companion 
pointed out a few weeks ago, has now only 
about 25,000. Maine has many more than the 





other New England States, but like the others 
it has few in comparison with the number that 
it had fifty years ago. 

The decline of the sheep industry in New 
England was the result of economic conditions, 
and the reverse of those conditions that the 
great world war has unexpectedly brought 
about now promises to bring back the sheep. 
It has been true, generally speaking, that 
sheep have flourished mainly on the frontiers 
of civilization. New England, which in its early 
years raised plenty of sheep, learned a genera- 
tion or so ago that it could no longer compete 
with the great ranges of the West, and so the 
New England sheep decreased and dairy cattle 
increased. ‘The same tendency has been noticed 
in other parts of the world, when the frontiers 
of civilization have become centres of civiliza- 
tion. Now that the great ranges of the West 
have disappeared, the sheep industry in the 
West has declined as it did in New England. 
On the other hand, the demand for wool and 
mutton is increasing instead of decreasing, | 
and that makes necessary a readjustment of 


values and of stock-raising conditions. New | § 


England farmers now have an opportunity 
that they can hardly afford to ignore. 
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S Wen ben the doctors make mistakes. | } 


When Eben Wheeler of Cabot, Vermont, | 


tried to show his patriotism by enlisting | . 


in the Union army at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the army doctors rejected him as 
physically unfitted for army service. He was 
then forty-five years of age, and that consid- 
eration more than any actual physical defect 
or weakness influenced the doctors’ judgment. 
Later in the war he tried again to enlist, and 
again he was rejected. The other day Mr. 
Wheeler celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birth. He still gets round the 
house and yard without difficulty and al- 
ways reaches the table on time three times a 
day. He says that five dollars would cover all 
his doctors’ bills for the hundred years of his 
life. At ninety-five Uncle Eben, as everyone 
in that region calls him, could swing a scythe 
in the mowing field as vigorously as his son, 
although he had to own that he got tired 
sooner. In later years he has contented himself 
with such light exercise as making baskets and 
fitting wood for the stove, but he has never 
quite forgiven those army doctors for the judg- 
ment that they passed on him nearly threescore 
years ago. 
e¢ 9 


RESTORING THE MOON 
O*. of the stories given by Mrs. Hester 


Donaldson Jenkins in Behind Turkish | (§ 


Lattices, as typical of the narratives by 
which women in Mohammedan lands entertain 
themselves of an evening, seems amusingly 
suggestive of certain complacent persons—in all 
lands—who take an exalted view of the signifi- 
cance of their own discoveries and doings. 

Once upon a day, once upon a time, Nasr 
Eddin Hodja called to his wife: 

‘*Hanum! Hanum! Come and see ; the moon 
has fallen into the well !’’ 

She ran, and, looking into the well, sure | 





enough, she saw the moon floating on the water. | \ 


‘‘What shall we do,’’ he asked, ‘‘to get it | 


out??? | 


It was a sad thing to lose the moon down 


the well. She rubbed her head to think better, | § 
and finally said: | te 
‘*T will bring you a hook and rope, and you | f% 


can pull it out.’’ 


This ‘she did; and the hodja let the “an ¢ 


down into the water and pulled. The hook, 
catching on a stone, would not come up easily, 
and so he pulled, pulled, pulled. 

Suddenly the stone gave way and the hodja 
fell backward to the ground. As he looked up 
to the sky, he saw the moon in the heavens. 

‘*Hanum! Hanum!’’ he cried. ‘‘I have put 
it back into its place!’’ 

She, looking up, agreed with him, and they 
went peacefully into the house. 
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BEAUTIFUL AUSTRALIAN FORESTS 





HE striking characteristic of the Austra- | 
lian forests is their total unlikeness to the | 


forests of other temperate regions. The | ({ 


great forests of timber trees are not damp and | 
shaded and all of one species, but are well | q 
lighted and filled with other forests of shorter | 
trees; in places the woods consist of large, 
widely spaced trees surrounded by nothing 
higher than bunch grass. 

The tulip, lily, honeysuckle and fern, writes 
a contributor to the National Geographic Mag- | 
azine, take on surprising aspects. They are | 
not garden flowers, but trees, and the landscape | 
of which they form a part resembles that of 
a period millions of years ago. ih 

The trees are really those of a past age. In | 
America and Europe the shadowy forms of | 
fossil leaves of strange plant species are gath- | 
ered and studied with interest, but in Australia 
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many of them are still living. The impression | % 


that you are looking upon a landscape that has 
forever disappeared from other parts of the 
world is so vivid that the elms and maples and | 
oaks that are planted in some of the city streets | 


strike a jarring note. The change from ancient | § 
He 


to modern times is startlingly abrupt. | 


For Boys and Girls 


THE POLLYANNA 


ANNUAL 
THE YEARLY GLAD BOOK 
Trade Mark 

Edited by Florence Orville 
Here are stories 
Pollyannaloved 
to read, games 
| Fell. wee 
to play, 
pi ct ne re “ a dose - 


~ — _ = 
will aie the 
purchasers of the 
Annual glad! 
Large octavo, 
with nearly 200 
illustrations, 12 
in_ color, 

with an all-over 
pictorial cover 


design in 
and decorative end papers. Net $/.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR (917 


‘ ® 
‘‘The King of Juveniles” 
50th Anniversary Number. 

All boys and girls will welcome the new issue of the 
ever-popular on i for it seems to be 
full this year of all sorts of interesting things 
Illuminated board covers, Rene, Net '$ $25. 
Cloth, net $/.7. 


THE BARBARIAN 
or Will Bradford's School Days at St. Jo's 
By Brewer Corcoran 
Author of ‘Road to Le Reve” 


“I have read The Barbarian and find it to be a crack- 
eviack boy’ ser ary. i is perhaps one of the best I have 
everr 


E. Johnson, PhiladelphiaRecord. 
Hlustrated. $1.50. 


FAMOUS DISCOVERERS 
and EXPLORERS of 
AMERICA 
By Charles H. L. Johnston 
Author of “Famous Indian Chiefs,” etc. 


A new volume in the “Famous Leaders Series” 
A book of wide appeal to all who love the history of 
actual adventure. Tha lustrated. $/.50. 


Two new volumes in the “Sandman Series” 
THE SANDMAN: "!5 sones 


*-and RHYMES 
By Jenny Wallis 
A pleasing volume of poem and verse for the little ones. 
HIS KITTY- 


THE SAN DMAN: : CAT STORIES 


By Harry W. Frees 
Here is a “Sandman” animal book, which tells all 
about the little Kittycat children. 
Each of the above, illustrated. $/.50. 


BLUE BONNET: 
DEBUTANTE 
By Lela Horn 
Richards 


“The chief charm of 
the book is that it 
contains so much of 
human nature and it 
is a that will 
gladden the hearts of 
many readers because 
its charming air 
comra ip and 
ity. 


—The Churchman, 
Detroit, Michigan. 




















Illustrated. $/.50. 


OUR LITTLE 
ROUMANIAN COUSIN 
By Clara Vostrovsky Winlow 
Author of “Our Little Bulgarian Cousin,” etc. 
A new volume in the “Little Cousin Series” 


OUR LITTLE FRANKISH 
COUSIN OF LONC ACO 
By Evaleen Stein 

Author of “Our Little Norman Cousin of Long Ago,” 
“Gabriel and the Hour Book,”’ etc. 

A new volume in the ‘Little Cousinsof Long AgoSeries”’ 
The volumes in the “‘Little Cousin Series” and the 
“Little Cousins of Long Ago Series” are written in an 

and tic style, well lated to hold 
the _—e- of the youthful reader. 

Each, illustrated. 60 cents. 
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A Choice List of Gift Books 
for Boys and Girls 


THE PLATTSBURCERS 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
“Taking a group of:boys from various orion. Mr. 
Pier weaves into a vivid narrative the of camp 
life, making a story matching in style and over- —_ 
ing in poet his popular tales of St. 
School."—N. ¥Y. World. Hiketested $1.25 a 


NORTHERN DIAMONDS 
By Frank Lillie Pollock 

“Just the kind of story boys like best—full of excite- 
ment and the spirit of the untamed wilderness. . 
Mr. Pollock's books are always great favorities with 
the bo: ys and this one has a particularly stirring appeal.” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


THE COLD CACHE 
By James Willard Schultz 


“In addition to being an Indian story, it is also the 
story of a hunt for buried treasure, a combination t that 
for arousing interest in young America is hard 

—Cincinnati Times Star. Illustrated. $13 eat nel. 


THE NEWCOMERS 
By Elia W. Peattie 


The story of a delightful family of people 
creases a. ” Tstrated. ee a 


THE BELCIAN TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


American children who are giving their 
help take care of little Belgian children will iat this 
new “Twin” one of the most interesting Mrs. 


Perkins has ever written. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


MUVVER AND ME 
By Robert Livingston 


“Little folks will like these verses for their swinging 
thythm and because they tell about familiar, well- 
loved persons and happenings."’—Rich mond Fimes: 








‘ Dispatch. With attractive illustrations in color and 


black and white, by Milo Winter. $1.00 net. 


TALES OF THE 
PERSIAN CENII 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Wonder tales retold from the Persian rich with Oriental 
color and splendor and beautifully illustrated in full 
color by Willy Pogany. $2.00 net. 


NICHTS WITH UNCLE 
REMUS 


By JoelChandler Harris 
A beautiful holiday edition of te most popular of the 
Uncle Remus books. With 12 full-page illustrations 
in color, 10 half titles in black and white, other decora- 
tions, and a delightful cover in full color by Milo 
Winter. $3.00 net. 


CLOUD BOAT STORIES 
By Olive Roberts Barton 


“A perfect treasure for little children. . . The 

stories are just the right length to read at bedtime.” _ 

fresineton (Ky.) Herald. Illustrated in color and 
black and white by Milo Winter. $1.50 net. 


SURPRISE HOUSE 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 
This story of a legacy left by an eccentric old lady to 
her grandniece is full of fun and surprises, especially 
of nine to fourteen years. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE DOT SICNAL BOOK 
By Clifford L. Sherman 
Possesses not only the charm of the preceding dot 
books by the same clever artist, but after it Shen 
filled in becomes ? real value in , tanctin the child 
the signal — system."’—Bost Globe. 
ustrated. 50 cents on 


THE RED INDIAN 
FAIRY BOOK 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


**Miss Olcott has brought together in simple and de- 
lightful form a storehouse of Red Indian nature myths.” 
—Utica Observer. 

Illustrated in color and black and white. $2.00 net. 


THE LITTLE DAYS 
By Frances Gill 
“Tells in verse with a pretty swing, from the child's 
point of view, the pleasures and doings of childhood.” 
ton Heral 
” Piated t in color by Milo Winter. $1.50 net. 


for 








Send for Free Holiday Bulletin and Circulars 
of our Children’s Books. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston and New York 
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To Basset house fronted directly 
upon the sidewalk, and the living- 
room windows were on a level 
with the eyes of the passers-by. Myra 
Basset was very particular about keep- 
ing the curtains well over the windows, 
but her mother liked to have them 
drawn aside. Mrs. Basset gently re- 
fused to share Myra’s opinion that 
people took advantage of the drawn cur- 
tains to spy into the intimacies of the 
Basset home life. She liked to sit by the 
window not only to ‘‘see folks pass’’ 
but to answer their bows and greetings. 

She had boldly drawn aside the cur- 
tains to-day. Myra had gone to the city 
to shop. Sitting at her post of vantage, 
Mrs. Basset happily stitched away on 
a tablecloth that she was hemming for 
the trousseau of her granddaughter, 
Catherine Cooper. 

Catherine was to be married a week 
from that day. The Basset living room 
was astir with the flurry of work upon 
her outfit. Her mother, Mrs. Lucy 
Cooper, was stitching furiously on the 
sewing machine. Catherine herself sat 
at one of the windows, embroidering. 
There was a serene happiness upon 
her face. Now and then she glanced 
dreamily across the street at a little 
bungalow that was just being com- 
pleted. She was to live there after her 
marriage. 

Mrs. Basset looked at Catherine and 
smiled in loving understanding. Her 
knotted fingers softly caressed the shin- 
ing damask of the tablecloth that she 
was hemming. Never in all her life 
had she owned a piece of table linen so 
beautiful or so costly as this. It seemed 
very wonderful to her that Catherine 
should have these beautiful things. 

The clatter of the sewing machine 
filled the room. Now and then Mrs. 
Basset nodded cheerily to some one on 
the sidewalk, or squinted nearsightedly 
at a passing wagon or automobile. 
Suddenly she cried, ‘‘ There, Cath’rine, 
look quick! Ain’t that Will goin’ by in 
his auto? He’s lookin’ round!’’ 

As Catherine leaned eagerly toward 
the window, a soft glow spread over 
her face. She waved her hand vigor- 
ously. 

‘**Tt’s Will and his mother and grand- 
mother,’’ she announced happily, 
she took up her work again. ‘‘He said 
they were going to ride this after- 
noon. He wanted me to go, too, but I 
thought I had better get this embroidery 
done.’’ 

‘*You’d ought to have gone,’’ Mrs. 
Basset said. ‘* ’T would have done you 
good. You’re workin’ too steady.’’ 

Catherine glanced at her mother, 
bending over the sewing machine, and 
made no reply. 

The afternoon wore on. The long- 
drawn whistle of a train sounded 
through the quiet of the village. 

‘* There’s the five-o’clock train,’’ 
Mrs. Basset said. ‘‘Cath’rine, you’d 
better begin supper, dear. Aunt Myra 
will be here soon now. ’’ 

Putting away her work, Catherine 
went into the kitchen. 

After a while the big yellow station 
omnibus came lumbering down the hill. 
It drew up at the’ Basset house, and 
a tall, thin woman, with her arms full 
of packages, stépped out. She paid 
the driver and came into the house. 

Mrs. Basset and Mrs. Cooper put 
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down their work. Myra laid her packages on 
the table and began to take off her hat and 
gloves. 

‘*Well?’? she said by way of greeting. Then 
she went to the windows and pulled the cur- 
tains together. Mrs. Basset looked guilty; she 
had meant to have the curtains drawn before 
Myra arrived. 

*“*Did you have a good day, Myra?’’ Mrs. 
Cooper asked. 

‘*Yes, I did, real good. I’ll show you what I 


as | got. Catherine, come see what I bought. ’’ 


Catherine came eagerly. in from the kitchen, 
and they all gathered round Myra, who began 
to unwrap her packages. 

‘*There, here’s the lace. Isn’t that a perfect 
match ? And here’s the ribbon.’’ Triumphantly 
Myra exhibited her purchases of things to 
complete Catherine’s trousseau. Catherine ex- 
claimed rapturously over everything. Mrs. 
Cooper examined the fabrics judiciously. Mrs. 
Basset stood eagerly peering over Mrs. Cooper’s 
broad shoulders. She kept glancing from the 
purehases to Catherine’s glowing face, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘My! My!’’ 

‘** And here,’’ said Myra, as she took up the 
last package, ‘‘I found a special sale of satin, 
so I got some to make a dress for mother to 
wear at the wedding. I know we decided we 
eouldn’t afford one for her just now, but I 
saw this piece so cheap and I said to myself, 
‘Will’s grandmother’ll come to the wedding 
dressed fit to kill, and I’m not going to have 
it said that Catherine’s grandmother didn’t 
look every bit as good.’ ’’ 

Myra opened the package and proudly dis- 
played a piece of shining lavender satin. Cath- 
erine exclaimed over it enthusiastically. Mrs. 
Cooper fingered it doubtfully. A look almost 








of horror transfixed Mrs. Basset’s face. She 
glanced at Myra as if she were thinking that 
it must be some joke, 

‘*Well, Lucy ?’? Myra asked sharply of Mrs. 
Cooper, whose pursed lips and lifted eyebrows 
argued ill for the coveted approval. 

‘*Hum!’? Mrs. Cooper replied. ‘‘It’s a nice 
piece of satin, but seems to me a pale gray 
would be more suitable for mother. ’’ 

‘*Pale gray! Dear land, everybody knows 
lavender’s just the color for old ladies! Will’s 
grandmother’s got a dress just this shade, and 
everyone knows how stylish she is! What do 
you say, mother ?’’ 

Mrs. Basset looked distressed. Even pale 
gray would have been a decided innovation in 
her frugal, sombre-hued wardrobe, but lav- 
ender — 

‘*Ain’t it a mite, just a little mite, too gay ?’’ 
she said timidly. 

‘*Gay! Goodness’ sakes, mother, don’t you 
know the time’s past when old ladies thought 
they had to go round looking like chief mourn- 
ers at a fun’ral? Well, I must say, after a 
body’s shopped as hard as I have all day, to 
come home and be told what they got isn’t 
right is pretty hard!’’ 

Folding the satin angrily, Myra marched off 
to the spare room with it. 

Sleeping and waking, Mrs. Basset was 
haunted by that lavender satin. It overshad- 
owed her joy in Catherine’s happiness. The 
thought of wearing it filled her with shrinking 
horror. To appear before the world dressed in 
anything that to her modest, old-fashioned ideas 
seemed so hideously inappropriate would some- 
how class her, she felt, with those persons who 
rouged their cheeks and dyed their hair. It 
would not be ‘‘nice.’? She saw herself decked 





in all the blatant shining maze of lay- 
ender, standing out among the wedding 
guests in glaring conspicuousness. She 
imagined them nudging one another 
and whispering about ‘‘how giddy Mrs. 
Basset was getting in her old age.’’ 
She found no joy in the thought that 
she would be as well dressed as 
Will’s grandmother. She had always 
secretly considered Will’s grandmother 
as ‘“flashy. ” 

A day or two after the purchase of 
the lavender satin, Myra spread the 
fashion books out on the living-room 
table. ‘‘Come, mother,’’ she said, ‘‘we 
must decide how to make your dress. ’? 

Mrs. Basset hung back reluctantly. 

‘*Aren’t you coming?’’ Myra asked 
sharply. 

‘*Myra,’’ Mrs. Basset murmured tim- 
idly, ‘‘I was just a-thinkin’, Lucy’s 
so busy now makin’ things for Cath- 
*rine it seems too bad to trouble her to 
make my dress. Why couldn’t I wear 
my black cashmere to the weddin’ ? It’s 
just as good as ’twas the day ’twas 
bought, and I’d feel ’nough sight more 
comfortable in it.’’ 

**O mother, go to the wedding in that 
old thing that you’ve had five years if 
it’s a day? I guess not! And Will’s 
folks all dressed to kill! Do you want 
us to be ashamed of you? Come, now, 
sit down and we’ll find a way to make 
your dress.’’ 

Mrs. Basset sat down at the table 
while Myra turned the leaves of the 
fashion books. Page after page of airy 
beauties fluttered before Mrs. Basset’s 
bewildered eyes. 

‘**There,’’ Myra said at last, point- 
ing to a figure, ‘‘how’s that, mother?’’ 

Mrs. Basset gave a little gasp of dis- 
may. ‘‘O Myra, that’s so fancy and— 
and giddy-lookin’.’’ 

‘*Fancy! Why, that’s plain as can 
be! Of course Lucy won’t make it as 
short as the picture shows, and you’ve 
got to allow for it’s being on a young 
girl, but otherwise it’s just the thing.’’ 

Mrs. Basset looked at the plate in 


distress. ‘‘No, no, Myra, I don’t like . 


that. Why can’t Lucy use the pattern 
I’ve got?’’ 

‘*Mother! Why, you’ve been using 
that pattern the last twenty years, I do 
believe! Look, Lucy, what do you 
think of this for mother’s dress? Isn’t 
it about right?’’ 

Myra took the book over to Mrs. 
Cooper, who sat at the sewing machine, 
and for a few moments the sisters dis- 
cussed the appropriateness of the style 
that Myra had selected. 

** Yes, that’ll be all right,’’? Mrs. 
Cooper decided, turning back to her 
stitching. ‘‘I’ll cut the dress to-morrow, 
Myra. ”’ 

It seemed to Mrs. Basset during the 
next few days that she was continually 
trying on the despised lavender satin. 
She came to hate it intensely. She 
shrank from the touch of it. She felt 
ashamed and hideously self-conscious 
when she had it on. All the later years 
of her life she had worn black or 
sombre grays and browns. Everything 
she had ever owned she had bought 
with a strict eye to practicability and 
economy. This lavender satin seemed 
fairly wicked in its gorgeous extrava- 
gance of color and material. 

The style of its making did not prove 
quite so outrageous as Mrs. Basset had 
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feared, but it was bad enough with its fluffy | 
fichu and the ruffles that hung over her hands. | 
Mrs. Basset had never before owned a dress | 
in which she could not at least wash dishes. 
Her sleeves were always made so that they | 
could be unfastened at the wrist and turned | 
up out of reach of dishwater. The ruffies in | 
the sleeves of the lavender satin were shame- 
fully useless and embarrassing. 

At last the dress was done and spread out 
on the spare-room bed. It filled all Mrs. 
Basset’s thoughts. She was continually seeing 
herself dressed in it, the shamed, embarrassed 
focus of the eyes of all the wedding guests. 
Two nights before the wedding she could not 
sleep for thinking of it. She tossed and turned 
restlessly. . 

““P’r’aps it ain’t quite so bad as I think 
for,’’ she thought, trying to comfort herself. 
‘*P’r’aps it ain’t quite such a bright color as 
I thought. P’r’aps I just think it’s terr’ble 
bright. ’”” 

She could not rest until she had satisfied 
herself about it. She rose and, lighting a candle, 
tiptoed carefully down the hall to the spare 
room. There on the bed lay the lavender 
dress. 

“Oh, ’tis awful bright!’’? she mourned. ‘‘I 
don’t see how I’m ever a-goin’ to wear it! 
I don’t see how I can!’’ 

She held the candle nearer to get a better 
view. Somehow her hand trembled, and a great 





drop of melted wax splashed down on the 
shining satin. She stood horrified. Right 


Mrs. Basset stole down the dark hall to the 
spare room. Setting her candle carefully on 
the bureau, she took up the lavender dress and 
with hurried stitches sewed a pleat in the full 
skirt to conceal the spot of candle grease. 

**T guess I can wear this dress for Cath- 
’rine,’’ she declared vigorously. ‘‘I just guess 
I can. What’s it matter if folks do talk about 
me and I look flashy? I guess ’twon’t kill me. 
I just guess it won’t!’’ 

The next day passed like a dream to Mrs. 
Basset. There was a strange unfamiliarity 
about the decorated rooms. Hurried, excited 
people came and went before her bewildered 
eyes. The doorbell kept ringing incessantly. 
Now it was a wedding present to be unwrapped 
and exclaimed over, now it was a friend with 
offers of assistance, now it was a neighbor 
bringing silver and teacups. 

Then somehow the time came for the wed- 
ding. Mrs. Basset put on the lavender satin 
and went resolutely down the stairs. Once 
decided upon her course, it was not for her to 
hide herself, shamed and timid, upon the out- 
skirts of the wedding party. She stood in the 
very midst of the wedding guests, straight and 
sure and fine. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
bright. She was doing this for Catherine. She 
guessed it would not kill her! She just guessed 
it would not! 

But after a time she forgot the lavender 
satin. She thought only of Catherine, standing 


| there, looking so sweet and happy. Then there 





on the front of the skirt was the great 
dark spot of grease. She moved to the 
door—she must call Myra and Lucy and 
tell them. What would they say? She 
opened the door to call; but suddenly 
she paused, drew herself up to her full 
height and flung her head back defiantly. 

‘*1’m glad I done it!’’ she declared 
fiercely. ‘‘I’m glad I spoiled the old 
dress, so there! I don’t care if it cost 
a fortune; I’m glad it’s spoiled !’’ 

Then a gloriously happy thought oc- 
curred to her. 

“‘T can’t wear it with that spot on, 
nohow. I won’t be able to wear it to the 
weddin’! I’ll have to wear my black 
cashmere. And I’m glad! To-morrow 
I’ll tell ’em this dress is spoilt. No, I 
won’t tell ’em, neither; they might be 
able to get it cleaned in time. I won’t say 
anything at all about it till just before 
the weddin’. I don’t care if ’tis wicked; 

I ain’t a-goin’ to wear that fluff of 
giddiness for nobody! I guess I’ve got 
some rights of my own!’’ 

But Mrs. Basset’s triumph over the 
injury to the lavender dress was not sat- 
isfying. It was good of Myra to buy the 
dress for her,and now it was ruined ; that 
beautiful heavy satin was ruined. Mrs. 
Basset felt miserably guilty about it. 

‘“*T s’pose if they couldn’t get the 
grease out Lucy could put a dab of 
lace or somethin’ over it,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘But I don’t care, I’m not a-goin’ to 
tell! I’m not a-goin’ to wear that dress for 
nobody !’? 

On that busy, flurried day before the wedding 
Mrs. Basset’s sense of guilt added zest to her 
efforts to assist in the preparations. She was 
everyone’s helper; she was here, there and 
everywhere. She humbly, almost thankfully, 
took to herself many a sharp rebuke or brusque 
criticism. By afternoon she was woefully tired. 

‘“*Come, grandma,’’ Catherine said. ‘*You 
look about done up. Don’t you want to go over 
to the bungalow. with me? The painters have 
just left, and I want to see what they’ve done, 
and lock up.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Cath’rine, I’d be glad to!’ 

The new house was a wonderful place to 
Mrs. Basset. She hardly dared step upon the 
glistening hardwood floors. On tiptoe she fol- 
lowed Catherine through the empty, echoing 
rooms. She softly touched the shining wood- 
work. She was breathless before the glory of 
the many closets and the convenient little 
kitchen. 

‘“‘My, my!’’ she kept saying in an awed 
undertone. ‘‘Ain’t it complete, though? Ain’t 
it just complete???’ 

‘*1’m glad you like it, grandma, ’’ Catherine 
said, as she locked the front door. ‘*You’re 
coming to see me every day, and sometimes 
you must stay for real overnight visits. ’’ 

Mrs. Basset’s face beamed with pleasure. 
‘*Why, that’ll be real nice! I’d like it.’’ 

Catherine drew her grandmother’s arm 
through hers,and they walked across the street. 
Catherine was always affectionate, but some- 
how her affection had never touched Mrs. 
Basset as it touched her to-day, the day before 
the wedding. 

‘*T hope it will be nice weather to-morrow, ’”’ 
said Catherine, looking anxiously at the sky. 
‘Just think, to-morrow I’ll be married, and 
all the people will be there—Will’s people and 
mine; and I’ll love to think you’re there, 
grandma, looking so sweet and lovely in that 
lavender satin. ’? 

Mrs. Basset started. She half withdrew her 
arm from Catherine. There was silence for an 
instant. Then she looked up at Catherine, and 
her face was beaming with sudden resolution. 
‘*Will you, deary?’’ she said. ‘*Will you?’’ 

That night, when the house was silent, old 
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came the chatter of congratulations, the con- 
fusion of the refreshment serving, the flurry of 
Catherine’s departure. After a time the guests 
left. 

The rooms looked strangely empty and large 
after everyone had gone. There were wilted 
flowers and sticky plates and crumpled napkins 
everywhere. Myra and Mrs. Cooper sank wea- 
rily down upon the nearest resting place. 

‘*Well, everything went off all right, any- 
way,’’ Myra said gloomily. 

‘*Yes, so it did.’? Mrs. Cooper dabbed at her 
eyes with a damp handkerchief. 

Mrs. Basset stood looking at her sympathet- 
ically. She longed to help her in some way, to 
comfort her. She would wash the dishes; that 
was something she could do. 

‘*Now, you two girls just set and rest your- 
selves,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll wash dishes and clear 
up. You don’t need to stir a finger.’’ 

Myra looked up quickly. Her eyes were 
attracted by a dangling thread on the front of 
her mother’s skirt. 

‘*Mercy sakes, mother, you don’t mean to 
say you’ve had that thread dangling all during 
the wedding !’’ She reached forward and gave 
the thread a jerk. The hurriedly sewed pleat 
opened and revealed the grease spot. 

‘*Why, mother, look at that spot right on the 
front of that beautiful satin! Why, mother!” 
Myra’s voice was tragic. 

Mrs. Basset almost laughed. It seemed such 
a small matter, after all: a spot of grease on a 
piece of satin. What was it compared with love 
and weddings and the sweet exhilaration of 
sacrifice that she held to her heart? She was so 
glad she had worn the lavender satin for 
Catherine! So glad! 

She faced Myra with a sweet, fine dignity. 
‘*Yes, Myra,’’ she said gently, ‘‘that’s candle 
grease I spilled on my dress. And I was glad 
I done it, and I wasn’t goin’ to wear this 
dress to the weddin’ for anybody; but I 
didn’t have the heart to disappoint Cath’rine, 
and I’m glad I didn’t. But, Myra,’’—Mrs. 
Basset’s voice softened as if she were trying 
to spare the feelings of a mistaken child, —‘‘I 
want to tell you, dear, that I ain’t never goin’ 
to wear this dress to anything again in my 
life. I’ll give you every cent you paid for it 
out of that fifty dollars I got in the bank, 
and then—then I’m goin’ to wear it to wash 
dishes in and black the stove in, and quick 








as it’s wore out and spotted I’m goin’ to use 
it to dust with and wipe the floors with! I’m 
sorry, Myra, but that’s what I’m goin’ to do. 
And I’m goin’ to begin washin’ dishes in it 
right now.’’ 

As Mrs. Basset turned and marched out 
into the kitchen, her little figure was very 
straight but strangely tremulous. After a while 
Myra came out. Her eyes were red. 

‘*Here, mother,’’ she said, ‘‘you let me do 





those dishes; you’re tired. And, mother, I’m 
sorry I made you have that dress when you 
didn’t like it. I knew all along you hated it. 
You cut it up for carpet rags to-morrow if you 
want to.’’ 

Mrs. Basset’s face beamed. She touched 
Myra’sarm lovingly. ‘‘Myra,’’ she said softly, 
‘now, don’t you feel bad about it, will you? 
It’s all right. It’ll make a beautiful rug. I’ll 
give it to Cath’rine for a weddin’ present. ’’ 
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V ise the crimson and 
the gold blazed forth on 
the old New England 

hills and the air took on the keen 
tang of fall, Uncle Nate Bancroft 
was always filled with the holiday spirit, for 
this was his annual playtime—the three days 
of the St. Johnsbury fair. 

He had gone every year since he could re- 
member. He had taken the products of the 

old Bancroft farm for exhibition every fall 
since 152, except during the four years 
when he was in the army, and he usually 
brought home his share of the prizes. 

This year he looked forward to the event 
with a keen anticipation, which was marred 
only by the fact that Aunt Marilla was 
‘‘down country’’ in Massachusetts, taking 
care of her sick sister. 

Bright and early on the first day of the 
fair he hitched the colts to the spring 
wagon, loaded in his products and was 
away. It was nearly noon when he reached 
the grounds, and the first thing after enter- 
ing his produce in the various departments 
was dinner, which he ate out of a basket ; 
for he was a thrifty soul, and considered 

. that paying fifty cents for a dinner was like 

throwing money into the river. 

After his meal he climbed down from the 
wagon and looked uncertainly about him. 
A sea of sound beat upon him from every 
side. All the old-timers and many new 
ones were on hand. . 

Aaoly Sprague was shambling round with 
a large basket on each arm, shouting in a 
high, falsetto voice, ‘‘Biled aigs and raw 
aigs ! . 

Ben Booth, the candy man, was there, 
pulling a great rope of candy on a hook 
and bellowing his wares in a deep bass 
that could be heard half a mile away. 

Ezra Peters, looking like a great spider 
in the centre of his web, stood in the door 

of his restaurant tent calling for the hungry 

to sample his food. 

Uncle Nate turned away with a shudder; he 
knew Ezra’s dinners of old. 

Ceaselessly passing to and fro on every side 
were people and more people. Countless feet 
stirred up the dust. Every color of the rainbow 
flashed and flaunted. No living man could iden- 
tify the smells on the gentle breeze. The sun 
shone, and a band was trying to drown the 
squeaking of a merry-go-round. 

As Uncle Nate’s eye ranged over the crowd 
it lighted on Herm Marsh and Uncle John 
Bridgeman. 

‘*Hey !’? he shouted. ‘*You fellers ain’t fit 
to be runnin’ round alone! Better come with 
me and let me carry yer wallets for ye.”? — 

*“*T swow!’’ said Herm. ‘Look here what 
the cat’s brung in and left under the stove!’’ 

‘*When did you get out of jail?’’ asked Uncle 
John politely. ‘‘Want to carry my wallet, do 
ye? I wouldn’t trust ye with a fo’pence as fur 
as I could throw a steer by the tail.’’ 

Vastly pleased at the chance meeting, they 
fared forth together.. They passed the tent 
where the giant ox was stalled, the merits of 
which a loud-mouthed ‘‘barker’’ was attesting. 

‘*T can see more cattle to home ev’ry 
day than I want to,’’ said 
Uncle Nate. 

The Oriental dancer and 
the wrestling pavilion did 
not much attract them, but 
they watched the Japanese 
acrobats with interest until 
the black - haired athletes 
returned to their tent; then 
they strolled on down the 
improvised street. Both sides 
of it were lined with booths 
of every description, cane 
racks, refreshment stands, 
fortune tellers, souvenir 
salesmen, and every device 
under the sun to attract the 
furtive dime. 

A weird coughing groan 
from inside a tent that they 
were passing drew their at- 
tention. A “barker’’ climbed 
up in the little box out in 
front and in stentorian tones 
started the ‘‘ballyhoo.’’ 
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‘¢ Here you are, here you are— 
Bosco, the wild man! Captured in 


up graveyards and drank rivers dry. 

His capture was effected at a great 
expense of hooman life and treasure, and he is 
now chained to the earth by four crowbars just 
inside the tent. Gnashing his foaming jaws, he 
tears at his bonds, a perfect representative of 
the primeval cave man.. He eats live rats and 
snakes, and his favorite drink is blood! Con~ 
fined in the pit and watched by four keepers 
with red-hot irons, he can do you no harm. 
Only ten cents to see the eighth wonder of the 
world. Thanks, ’’ as the dimes began to roll in. 
‘*Keep to the right and don’t shove. He eats 
’em alive, he eats ’em alive ; he really and truly - 
eats ’em alive.’’ 

The three grinned delightedly. ‘‘Come on, 
fellers,’’ said Herm. ‘‘Bosco’s an old friend of 
mine; he’ll feel hurt if I don’t go in and see 
im. I’ll pay the way.’’ 

The three followed the crowd in. It was a 
large tent with a pit, perhaps six feet deep and 
ten feet across, in the centre. Several frightened 
rats and a garter snake or two scurried round 
on the bottom, and-in the centre, fastened by 
four log chains, was the wild man. 

Matted hair hung over his glaring eyes. Four 
great fangs rattled together as he ceaselessly 
chewed. Fearful claws adorned his hands, and 
instead of feet he had hoofs. He was covered 
with a cowhide, the tail of which dragged on 
the ground behind ; altogether he was a fear- 
some object. 

‘*Look at them tushes!’’ said Herm. ‘‘He 
didn’t have ’em last year. Must ’a’ growed 
’em since he was here. ’’ 

‘*Kind of an old feller to be teethin’,’’ said 
Uncle Nate. ‘‘I wonder if he eats out of a 
bottle. ’’ 

‘* Fair time two-three year ago,’’ began 
Uncle John, ‘‘somebody throwed a bulldog 
into the pit and him and the wild man hed a 
fight we 

A keeper touched him on the arm. ‘‘Not too 
much loud talk, gentlemen; he’s very restless 
to-day,’’ said he. 

The three grinned and winked at one an- 
other. ‘‘ He’s so tormented wild,’’ drawled 
John, ‘‘that he’s fairly afraid of himself.’’ 

The grunting groans they heard before they 
came in started up again just behind a curtain 
at the rear. The ‘‘barker’’ outside was shout- 
ing, ‘‘He really and truly eats ’em alive!’’ 

Nate studied Bosco closely. He was too per- 
fect, too complete, too terrible. No horrifying 
detail had been left out of his make-up ; as the 
creature saw the old man looking him over 
skeptically, he gave a frantic leap at his cane, 
which hung over the rail. The old man dodged 


“YOU SEE, YOU EAT 
THEM AND SIGN THIS LITTLE SLIP” 
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and struck his head on one 
of the tent poles. One of the 
keepers ran up with a red- 
hot iron from a gasoline fur- 
nace near at hand. 

‘“‘Here, youl’? he shouted 
warningly. ‘‘I’ll not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences 
if you don’t keep back out- 
side the ropes !’’ 

He was too late. 

‘*T’ll not be responsible if 
thatcritter jumps at me agin!’’ 
said Uncle Nate. ‘‘I wa’n’t 
botherin’ ’im.’’ And as the 
prehistoric one leaped at him 
a second time, he cried, ‘‘Oh, 
yewill, will ye!” and whacked 
him over the head with his 
cane. The crook of it caught 
in Bosco’s hair; his entire 


scalp slid down over his chin and dangled 
from a rubber band, and Uncle Nate and his 
companions looked into the anguished face of 
their fellow townsman, Bill Batchum. 

Then bedlam broke loose. The crowd of half 
a hundred laughed and yelled. The proprietor 
and several ‘‘keepers’’ ran up, shouting an- 
grily, and pushed Uncle Nate out into the 
street. The crowd poured after, hooting and 
cheering him, and the show was over. 

The three laughed heartily. ‘‘I tell ye what, 
Nate, they’s a good fight left in ye yet,’’ said 
John. 

Uncle Nate sniffed. ‘‘ Call that a fight, 
do ye? I feel as if I’d been caught stealin’ 
sheep. ’’ 

‘*T hate to be seen in the company of such 
rowdies as Nate is,’’ said Herm. ‘‘ Besides, 
there’s our womenfolks motionin’ to us, John; 
we got to be on our way.’’ 

Left to his own devices, Uncle Nate strolled 
down to the manufacturers’ section to look 
over a new separator. Just as he entered the 
door a fragrant smell came to his nostrils, 
and he noticed a tidy booth of pink-and-white 
cheesecloth that was advertising Aunt Abbie’s 
Pancake Flour. 

A pretty girl in white was frying delicious- 
looking brown pancakes. She put two on each 
of the plates ranged along the rail and smoth- 
ered them in the best creamery butter and 
genuine Vermont maple syrup. She was ap- 
parently offering them to the passers-by, free 
of charge. 

Uncle Nate took a seat on one of the stools 
in front and tried two of the cakes. 

‘*What did you say these cakes was made 
of?’’ he asked, when he had scooped up the 
last drop of syrup on his plate. ‘‘They’re cer- 
t’nly fine. ’’ 

‘*Aunt Abbie’s Pancake Flour,’’ said the 
girl promptly. ‘‘ You see, you eat them and sign 
this little slip saying—here it is, read it for 
yourself.’’ Uncle Nate read: 

This is to certify that I have eaten pancakes 
made from Aunt Abbie’s Pancake Flour, and can 
testify that they are good. If my local grocer will 


put the flour in stock, I shall be pleased to test its 
merits further. (Signed) 


‘*You sign your name and address here,’’ 
explained the girl, pointing to the line. ‘‘The 
company uses the slips in advertising the flour. 
So many satisfied users, I suppose, is their 
object. Here, have some more. Just sign 
here. ’’ 

Uncle Nate ate the cakes but did not touch 
the pencil. Usually when he signed anything 
he had to pay. 

‘*Tt’s all right, ’’ said the girl. ‘‘I’m sure you 
don’t think I’m playing a game on you, do 
you?’’ And she smiled sweetly on him. 
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“KIND OF AN OLD 
FELLER TO BE 
TEETHIN’,” SAID UNCLE 
NATE. “I WONDER IF 
HE EATS OUT OF 

A BOTTLE” ‘ 


Amos Darling, one of his lifetime, friends. 
‘*What’s the use of having friends if you don’t 
make use of them?’’ reflected Uncle Nate. 

As he came in sight of the Darling place he 
saw three automobiles parked in the yard and 
another rolling in at the gate. He stopped. 
There would be no room at the supper table, 
that was certain. While he had dallied with 
the seductive pancakes, others had got in ahead 
of him. 

He crossed over a couple of streets to George 
Eastman’s, but found a scarlet-fever sign on 
the front porch. He thought of another place, 
Elias Lamson’s, down by the foundry; but 
there all the duors were locked. Had Elias 
locked them in self-defense? 

Uncle Nate sadly gave it up. It certainly 
seemed that he should have to pay for his 
supper; so he dragged his tired feet down to 
the Avenue House. There he found that he 
could not even push his way near enough to 
the dining-room doors to look in, let alone get 
anything to eat; so he gave it up as a bad job 
and went back to the fairgrounds. 

Two Frankfurter sandwiches at five cents 
each were a hollow mockery, and before he 
knew it he was sitting at the feet of the 
pretty goddess of the griddle, once more eat- 
ing the delicious little pancakes, signing the 
little slips and exchanging small talk with her. 

‘*' You favor my niece that’s 
studyin’ music down to Boston to 
the Conservatory of Musie,’’ said 
he. 

‘*What’s her name?’’ asked.the 
girl eagerly. ‘‘I’m doing this to 
pay my way through. I’ve been 
there two years myself.’’ 

‘*Marion Bancroft,’’ said Uncle 
Nate, with pride in his voice. 
‘*Do you happen to know her? 
The last time she —’’ 

‘*My land!’’ said the girl, in her 
astonishment allowing a griddle of 
cakes to burn. ‘‘I should think I 
did; she’s one of my best friends, 
and to think that her uncle should 
happen along here like this!’’ 

Two elderly ladies who had 
evinced a professional interest in 
the pancakes sniffed their displeasure at not 
being waited on and went away. Several others 
were waiting when the fair cook realized that 
she was not attending to business, and then the 
batter flew right and left. 

If Uncle Nate had not lived on fried food all 
his life, his digestive apparatus would have 
been overwhelmed then and there, for he made 
a hearty meal on pancakes alone. He forgot 
how many slips he signed, for the girl pre- 
sented them in a bundle and he wrote his name 
for several minutes without stopping. 

He spent the evening in a cosy corner of the 
barn, fighting again the battle of the Wilder- 
ness with Uncle John Bridgeman, who had 


He hastened to assure her that nothing was somehow managed to lose his wife for a while. 
further from his thoughts than that she was | About ten o’clock Uncle John regretfully took 
trying to outwit him in any way, and hastily | his leave, and Nate went to bed in a large 


signed the two slips. 

‘*Good-by !’’ called the girl, as he passed on. 
And once, when he glanced back, she nodded 
sociably to him. 

If Aunt Marilla had been there, things cer- 
tainly would have been different; but Uncle 
Nate was lonesome, the cakes were the best 
that he had ever tasted, and besides he was 
too old to know better. Before the shades of 
evening fell on that strenuous day he had 
eaten six more plates of the appetizing little 
cakes, had signed six more harmless little slips 
saying that they were good, and had become 
quite well acquainted with the young lady 
who presided over the counter. 

About supper time he started uptown to see 





lodging tent near the grounds. 

He was up early the next morning and pro- 
ceeded directly to the pancake booth. On the 
way he almost fell over a besotted figure 
stretched on the grass. It was Bill Batchum, 
erstwhile wild man, horse trader, village drunk- 
ard, chicken thief—anything except a worker. 
Bill’s clothes were wet with the cold dew, his 
eyes bloodshot, his hands trembling. 

Bill sat up, looking as if every separate hair 
in his head were paining him. ‘‘Say, Uncle 
Nate!’’ he whined. ‘‘Can’t ye see the way 
clear to help me out a little? I got —’’ 

The old man leaned over him and shook a 
bony finger under his nose. ‘‘I’1l tell ye what 
ye got! Ye got it in the neck, good and 








plenty, for bein’ such a mis’able low-down 

cheat! I’ll help ye out, all right! I’ll help 

ye out of town if ye don’t quit disgracin’ 
yerself. ’’ 

Bill buried his face in his hands, and 
Uncle Nate hesitated; but the lure of the 
pancakes drew him on, and with a single 
backward contemptuous glance he went on 
to the feast. 

His friend was there, smiling and polite, 
and he stowed away seven plates of the 
toothsome pancakes and signed seven testi- 
monials. It was only a little past six o’clock 
and very few people were about; so the 
polite young lady produced a coffeepot and 
brewed some first-class coffee. He did not 
have to sign for that, and she indignantly 
refused payment. 

‘“*The ideal’? said she. ‘‘If I took your 
money, I never could look Marion in the face 
again.’’ 

He would perhaps have been disturbed if 
he could have seen her after he left, dividing 
the cards up among envelopes bearing the 
names of grocerymen in his home town, but 
he did not see that. With her it was a mere 
matter of routine. It was her job to give 
away pancakes and to get signed testimonials 
in return. 

Uncle Nate was now fairly launched on his 
mad course and balked at nothing. As often 
as mealtime came round he fared forth to 
the pancake booth. The demonstrator was 
slightly troubled over the multitude of slips 
bearing one name, but since her instructions 
were silent on the point, and since she was 

paid according to the number of names she 
got, she said nothing. 

All good things must end, and so the St. 
Johnsbury fair ended. Back to the farm went 
the colts, stepping high, wearing blue ribbons. 
Back to the land went Uncle Nate with a 
strange, sinking feeling in his heart, although 
he later decided that it was in the pit of his 
stomach. 

He was glad to get the hired girl’s cook- 
ing once more, glad to be away from the 
noise and confusion. With a light heart he 
donned his overalls to go to the creamery. He 
was cured of the town fever for another year. 

Down in the village the different grocery- 
men were each puzzling over a sheaf of printed 
slips bearing Uncle Nate’s signature, which 
had just come in the mail. These documents 
declared that Aunt Abbie’s Pancake Flour 
made good pancakes and that he would be 
pleased to buy it if they would put it in stock. 

Some of the clerks and deliverymen thought 
it such a good joke that they had to pass it 
along. In an hour or two they had compared 
notes and had found that among them they had 
sixty-six signatures. 

Four intimate friends of Uncle Nate’s, who 
had fought with him when they were in school 
together sixty years before, and who had 
traded horses, ‘‘swapped’’ watches and dickered 





“A HUNDRED AND THUTTY DOLLARS,” MILES 
REPLIED CHEERFULLY 


in one way or another with him ever since, — 
Bert Howieson, Herm Marsh, George Kibbee 
and Uncle John Bridgeman,—were filled with 
unholy glee over the news; they immediately 
went into executive session te map the plan of 
action. 

Meanwhile, poor Uncle Nate, at peace with 
all men, jogged into the village. A crowd was 
in front of the livery stable, and he stopped to 
pass the time of day. Before he could speak 
they began. 

‘**Hello, Nate!’’ called Bert. ‘‘I hear you’re 
gettin’ awful sweet on Aunt Abbie lately.’’ 

**Does Aunt Marilla know about it yet?’’ 
asked John. ‘‘If she don’t, just stand treat and 
we won’t tell.’’ 

‘* Nate’s gettin’ awful spry,’’ remarked 
George. ‘‘To lick a wild man and eat forty 
free sinkers for supper all in one day!’’ 

Poor Uncle Nate! It was only too true that 
whenever he signed anything he had to pay. 
The siren of the ‘‘sinkers’’ had lured him to 
destruction. 

‘“‘T knew a man once,’’ said Herm, with a 
snicker, ‘‘that got to eatin’ these store pan- 
cakes, and kep’ on till he had the tremers.’’ 

‘* ‘Father, dear father, come home with me 
now ; the clock in the steeple strikes nine,’ ’’ 
chanted Bert. ‘‘Brother, turn before it’s too 
late—reflect on the error of yer ways—brace up 
and be a man.”’ 

‘*Better lemme tie ye up in my barn,’’ said 
John earnestly. ‘‘And then ye won’t be led 
astray by this Aunt Abbie. I’ll tie ye to a post 








in the basement like Ulyssus tied himself to 
the mast of his ship when he was sailin’ past 
temptation and —’’ 

The rest of the advice was lost in the shout 
of laughter from the crowd that had gathered. 

Nate sat in his wagon, red and pale by turns. 
He could not ‘‘get mad’’ at the whole village, 
and there was nothing to do or to say. At last 
he laid the whip on the old horse and rattled 
off to the creamery, followed by the shouts of 
the assembled multitude. 

After delivering the milk, he grabbed the 
quarterly pay check and drove by quiet back 
streets to the station to get a plough nose that 
he expected on the morning train. To his 
chagrin he perceived that a good many of his 
tormentors had gathered there. 

As he drew up whom should he see, stand- 
ing a little apart from the crowd, but Bill 
Batchum. Ha! Here was a chance to vent his 
pent-up feelings. 

** Hello, Boseo!’? Uncle Nate called out 
cheerfully. ‘‘How wild be ye to-day ?’’ 

Bill looked at him without speaking and stole 
a cautious glance at the crowd. 

‘**He really and truly eats live rats !’’ chanted 
Nate. ‘‘He eats ’em alive, he eats ’em alive! 
Only ten cents to see the eighth wonder of the 
world eat live rats!’’ 

*O gosh!’ said one. ‘*He don’t bas that, 
does he?’’ 

Mert Schooleraft snorted as a bright idea 
came into his head. ‘‘They do say that the 
habit of eatin’ live rats is almost as hard to 
break yerself of as the pancake mania is.’’ 
‘The crowd laughed and hooted. 

“*T bet if Aunt Abbie was to offer Nate a 
live rat, he’d eat it just to please ’er,’’ said 
Herm Marsh, and the laughter swelled into 
cheers. 

The station agent came out of his sanctum 
with a telegram in his hand. ‘‘Here, Bill,’’ 
said he to Batchum. ‘‘Here’s a message fer ye. 
Fifty cents is the charge. ’’ 

Bill looked at it wonderingly. ‘‘ Fifty cents !’’ 
he said dully. 

‘*Yes,”’ said the agent impatiently. ‘‘Hurry 
up. I got to get back into the office. ’’ 

Bill dug round and finally collected fifty cents 
in nickels and dimes from his pockets. He could 
not read, and so he stammered, ‘‘ You read it— 
fergot my glasses.’ 

The agent read: 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wm. Batchum, Hartwick, Vt. 

Your wife sick with pneumonia in hospital. Come 
at once. Dr. A. M. Davis. 


‘*Gor-ri!’’ said Bill, with his eyes starting 
from his head. ‘‘She was on the way home 
from Montany. Been out there —’’ And he 
stopped. 

Everyone knew. She had sold a small timber 
lot that she owned, and had gone to Montana 
to help her brother, who had fallen into the 
hands of the law in a cattle-stealing scrape. 

Bill sank down on a baggage truck and buried 
his face in his hands. He had 
been drunk for two days, and was 
nervous and shaken. The news 
had overwhelmed him, and he 
began to blubber. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said the agent, 
**she may not be very sick. Jump 
on the-next train and you’ll be 
there in no time.’’ 

‘*How much is the fare?’’ de- 
manded Bill. 

“Only thutty-two dollars,’’ re- 
plied the agent. ‘‘You can leave 
here in three quarters of an hour 
on the ’leven —’’ 

‘*Thutty-two dollars!’? gasped 
Bill. ‘‘ You might as well say 
thutty - two hundred. I ain’t got 
thutty-two cents. ’’ 

Just then he noticed Uncle Nate 
standing near. Bill’s eyes blazed, and his 
voice became shrill. 

‘*Tf you’d ’a’ kep’ in yer place, I’d ’a’ hed 
it by now, you old skinflint!’’ he yelled. ‘‘I 
was gettin’ fifteen dollars a day if I could ’a’ 
got away with it.”’ 

Nate squirmed uncomfortably as with shak- 
ing shoulders Bill got up and started wearily 
down the street toward home. 

The old gentleman hesitated a moment and 
then hurried after him. 

‘*Hey! Wait a minute.’’ 

Uncle Nate caught up with him; the crowd 
saw him hand Bill something and talk rapidly 
a moment. Bill straightened himself and held 
up his head. Gripping the old man’s hand he 
shook it vigorously. 

The two came back. ‘‘Give me a pen,’’ said 
Nate to the agent. ‘‘I want to back this check. 
Fix up a ticket fer St. Paul and give Bill the 
change. 

‘*Hurry up now,’’ said he to Bill. ‘‘Hop 
inter my wagon, and git home after yer store 
clothes. ’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Bill, and then a look of 
dismay spread over his face. ‘‘What on earth’!] 
I do with the kids? They’s four of ’em —’’ 

‘* Hark yer noise and start!’’ said Uncle 
Nate sharply. ‘‘If yer goin’ to make that train, 
you got to move. Leave ’em to Aunt Marilly 
and me to handle. I guess we’re up to the job.’’ 

Away they rattled in the spring wagon, 
with the old horse doing at least four miles an 
hour. Bristling with curiosity, Herm Marsh 
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approached the agent. ‘‘ Mind saying how 
much that check was fer, Miles?’’ he asked. 
‘*A hundred and thutty dollars,’’ Miles re- 
plied cheerfully. 
‘* A hundred and thutty dollars! ’’ echoed 
Bert Howieson, who was listening with his 
neck stretched out like that of a turkey gobbler. 





Miles and Herm looked each other in the face 
for a long minute, overcome with admiration. 

‘* A hundred and thutty dollars!’ said 
Herm. *‘And to one of the Batchums!’’ He 
looked sternly at Bert. ‘‘The next man to say 
‘pancake’ to Uncle Nate,’’ he said slowly and 
distinctly, ‘‘has got me to reckon with !’’ 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
C3y Ralph D. Paine 


In Ten tit wa 


T had occurred to William Dim- 
I mick that his sister might enjoy 
watching the football practice on 
this fine, bracing afternoon, and he 
accordingly invited two of his frater- 
nity friends to attend her while he 
devoted himself to the stern duty of ripping 
holes in the rush line. These three young 
men, on their way to the field, were informed 
by Mary Hapgood that Julia was somewhere 
on the river in Elton Griffin’s canoe. William’s 
comrades were merely disappointed, but Wil- 
liam himself turned fiery red with indignation. 

During the next few minutes his friends 
found him such poor company that they were 
glad to leave him at the gymnasium, where 
he donned his uniform and galloped out to 
demonstrate that football was no pastime for 
mollycoddles. So zealously did he break up 
interference, so violently did the runner smite 
the turf when William’s brawny arms gripped 
him, so terrific were his plunges when he car- 
ried the ball, that the critical coach for once 
in his career actually applauded. Julia was 
responsible for at least two touchdowns that 
afternoon. 

When he had worked off his bad temper in 
that manner and had still further cooled him- 
self under the shower bath, William swung 
down the street in quest of his vexatious young 
sister. There was to be no quarrel, nor could 
she wheedle him into submission. Parental 
firmness was the thing. Julia had lightly dis- 
regarded his ultimatum. Straight home to her 
mother must she go in the morning. There 
would be no more trifling with the mandates 
of William, the autocrat! 

When he came into view, Julia was pen- 
sively knocking a croquet ball through the 
wickets on the side lawn; she had said’good-by 
to Mr. Griffin only a few minutes earlier. 
Showing no signs of alarm, she drove the ball 
at a stake with excellent aim. Her brother 
strode solemnly toward her, and fell over a 
wicket. At that anticlimax Julia giggled. 

‘*Please don’t spoil Mary’s perfectly good 
turf,’’ she said. ‘‘I am so sorry I missed you 
this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*No blarney, sis,’’ William said seriously. 
**Come over here and sit in the arbor while 
you get your marching orders. Make any excuse 
you like to: the Hapgoods. Pack your trunk 
after supper. I’ll send a wire home.’’ 

That should have settled the matter, but 
instead of bursting into tears, as William half 
feared she might, Julia looked him in the eye 
and declared: 

‘*You are an old dear, but, William, you are 
also a goose. And I can prove it to your own 
satisfaction. If I do, may I stay my visit out?’’ 

William stroked his freckled nose and ran his 
hand dubiously through his curly red hair. 

‘*Tf Tam in the wrong, I generally admit it, ’* 
he answered weakly. 

‘‘Well, then, you have wronged me!’’ she 
eried. ‘‘The idea of your daring to think I 
really liked that silly Elton Griffin! Why, I 
believed every word you told me about him, 
William! And I was capable of judging him 
for myself. Do you imagine that I could forget 
how he behaved toward such a splendid fellow 
as Wallace Sanford ?’’ 

‘“Then—then,—confound it, Julia, —the plot 
is thicker than ever!’’ William exclaimed, be- 
wildered. 

‘*Sometimes it seems as if you didn’t realize 
that I wore long dresses and put my hair up,’’ 
continued his sister. ‘‘If I had explained why 
I was so nice to Elton Griffin, you would have 
squelched me with that big, horrid laugh of 
yours. Now I can talk freely, because it is more 
than mere guessing. It’s a secret, though. 
Promise to keep it quiet, just between ourselves 
for the present ?’’ 

“*T fail to get you, but mum’s the word,’”’ 
said William, willing to humor her and con- 
vinced that something was in the wind. 

‘*Wallace Sanford expected to find his car as 
soon as the post-office robbers were captured, ’’ 
said Julia. ‘‘ As a detective he showed remark- 
able ability, but he jumped at the wrong con- 
clusion. Some man or other with rubber heels 
was guilty just the same. You and Wallace 
fight in the open, and you can’t understand 
the sneaking, insincere kind of people. Elton 
Griffin’s show of friendliness toward Wallace 
was all make-believe. It didn’t ring true to 
me. I went close to the sophomore line at 
the rope pull with my camera, and Griffin fell 
flat on his back and I noticed his red rubber 
heels. It was an extraordinary coincidence —’’ 

‘*Hold on, Julia!’’ exclaimed her brother. 
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‘There may have been twenty pairs 
of rubber heels in the rope pull.’’ 
‘*Very well, but I mistrusted Griffin, 
and the mystery of it all worried me a 
great deal. And when you’re thinking 
about something it’s queer how other 
things will remind you of it. Anyhow, William, 
the idea popped into my mind, and there it 
stayed. My photograph wasn’t clear enough 
to show to you, but the oftener I looked at 
it the more positive I felt. Now can you begin 
to see why I went out in a canoe with him 
to-day ?”’ 
‘*No get a better view of his heels. But why 
didn’t you whisper it in my ear sooner?’’ 
‘*Because you would have interfered and 
spoiled my plans. Now I know that a little 
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Did I slave for two years in father’s quarry, 
and was I also a pretty fair stonemason?’’ 

While they were passing the campus, Wil- 
liam halted the horse. A new dormitory was 
building, and William, hopping out of the 
buggy, searched among the piles of brick and 
lumber with his unaccountable tin can. The 
can was heavier when he returned, but Julia 
had no chance to peep into it. William wished 
her to know that she was not the only ingenious 
member of the Dimmick family. 

The woodland was already sombre with 
shadows when they came to the dim lane that 
led toward the meadow and the deserted home- 
stead. Tying the horse at the roadside, they 
set out for the river on foot. A dead pine on 
the bank was the landmark that Julia hoped 
to find, but the task proved more difficult than 
she had expected. Their progress was slow, 
for ancient ditches crossed the meadow; after 
falling into three of them, William became 
wary and peevish. He advised seeking the 
higher ‘ground near the woods; but Julia held 
fast to his arm and vowed that, although she 
was not at all superstitious, the ruined house 
and the spooky graveyard were enough to give 
anyone a creepy feeling even in broad day- 
light; moreover, she said, it was at this hour, 
in the gloaming, eat ghosts took most of their 
exercise. 

At last William —_ a blasted pine that 
glimmered like an uncommonly tall spectre. 
Alas! they floundered along the edge of the 
river and found only rocks and underbrush. 
William politely insinuated that Julia had 
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“THEN —THEN,— CONFOUND IT, JULIA,—THE PLOT IS THICKER THAN 


EVERI” 


piece of rubber is missing from the heel of Mr. 
Elton Griffin’s left shoe. What’s more, I per- 
suaded him to get out of the canoe and walk 
about on the damp sand. He made some excel- 
lent footprints. ’’ 

‘**Tt’s a wise man that knows his own sister, ’’ 


was the tribute of William. ‘‘Show me the 
footprints and perhaps I can help you.’’ 

‘*Will you go right away? It may rain before 
morning and there will be nothing left. I 
haven’t seen the piece of rubber that Wallace 
found, but he let you look at it. We mustn’t 
say anything to him just yet. The poor boy 
has enough on his mind. ’’ 

‘*Preserving footprints for permanent use 
is a specialty of mine,’’ William declared. 
‘*Watch me canter over to the livery stable 
for a horse and buggy. Meet me at the corner 
in ten minutes. ’’ 

Radiantly obedient, Julia ran in for a heavy 
coat, and explained to Mrs. Hapgood that Wil- 
liam had whisked her away for supper. 

In fact, he had failed to mention supper, but 
his sister knew that nothing so depressed his 
spirits as lack of provender, and she therefore 
flew into the nearest grocery and reappeared 
with various packages of food to be consumed 
on the way. William presently drove up in the 
buggy. When she had climbed in he showed 
her an electric flashlight and an empty tin 
can. 

‘*But you can’t dig up those footprints and 
bring them back in a can, like mushrooms. 
How foolish of you!’’ said Julia, scoffing. 

‘*Patience, my child. You are so impulsive. 





WILLIAM EXCLAIMED, BEWILDERED 


dreamed about the sandy stretch of shore; but 
she scornfully rebuked him and persevered in 
search of another dead tree. The darkness 
overtook them, and the flash light bobbed here 
and there like a huge firefly. 

‘*For a lion-hearted tackle, as the newspapers 
call you, William, you are as easily discouraged 
as a rabbit. We are close to the place, and I 
refuse to let you sit down and fill yourself up 
with more apples and crackers. ’’ 

**T say we camp all night in the barn, sis, 
and go to it at daylight. You have mislaid your 
directions. ’’ 

‘*That awful barn is full of bats. They stick 
in a girl’s hair forevermore. Wallace told me 
80. ” 

‘*He was too polite to allude to bats in a girl’s 
belfry, but I suppose that is what he meant, ’’ 
retorted her brother wearily. 

Disdaining to reply, Julia pushed on ahead 
of him; she had taken only a few steps when 
the beam of light showed a patch of yellow 
shore against the black water. Recklessly she 
scrambled over the boulders, leaving William 
to follow in the gloom. There in the sand was 
her name as she had traced it with a twig, the 
furrow made by the bow of the canoe, the light 
impression of her own canvas shoes and the 
deeper prints of Griffin’s tan shoes. 

**Careful, William, and don’t spoil things 
with those substantial feet of yours. This way, 
please. Wasn’t it obliging of him? You hold 
the light and pick out the best tracks. ’’ 

On his knees William scrutinized the heel 
marks. He observed that every other one was 








crumbled or blurred at the outer edge, but the 
exact outline of the broken curve was not so 
easy to determine. 

‘*T should say offhand, Julia, that you have 
hit the bull’s-eye. The trouble is that I need 
the missing piece of rubber; and even if we 
tried to fit it into these impressions we should 
dislodge the sand and break the pattern. Hence 
the utterly foolish tin can.’’ 

Setting this down, he brought water in his 
cupped hands. Little by little he added more 
water and stirred the contents of the can with 
a stick. 

‘¢Pure cement,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘It will be 
as hard as marble in the morning.’”’ 

Selecting four of the most,clean-cut imprints, 
he poured in the mixture, which flowed like 
molasses and left the sand undisturbed. 

‘*You are making casts of them, ’’ cried Julia, 
‘and Elton Griffin furnished the moulds!’ 

‘‘Neat? What about a job with your detective 
agency ?”’ asked her brother, with a grin. ‘‘ Now 
let it rain. I’ll give you ten pounds of candy 
if those cement blocks are washed out by 
morning. I shall come after them before break- 
fast. ” 

‘* And what is to be done after that?’’ asked 
Julia, whose respect for William’s sagacity had 
greatly increased. ‘‘I hereby turn the case over 
to you. Please accept my resignation. There is 
nothing more for me to diseover.’’ 

‘‘For a girl, you have done wonders already, ’’ 
said he. ‘‘No fear of my loafing.’’ 

There was a light in Ned Vincent’s room 
when the buggy rattled down the main street. 
William decided to take Vincent into his con- 
fidence. Ned was alone, with his feet on the 
desk, a book in his lap and a green eye shade 
on his brow. He informed his visitor that 
Wallace was at the mill, wearing himself to a 
‘*frazzle’’ over that miserable automobile. He 
had even threatened to sleep there in order to 
gain a few minutes’ more time in the morning. 
Mr. Featherstone had gone daft over it, too, 
and refused to rake leaves or mend fences for 
anyone. The Yellow Peril began to look con- 
valescent. 

‘¢ Has he talked to you about the other 
matter, Vincent? About who stole it?’’ 

‘*Not a word since his theory blew up, 
but I think he broods over it. You see, he 
wouldn’t accuse a man even to me, unless 
he were absolutely cocksure of it. The fresh- 
men feel that they ought to offer a reward 
or get busy somehow. Wallace is our cham- 
pion, —er, excuse me, I forgot,—what I mean 
is that he belongs to us all, and it’s the same 
way with the jitney game. We backed it to 
win. 9 

-**Pon’t mind me. I have no sensitive spots,’’ 
said the sophomore, chuckling. ‘Do these 
freshman powwows get anywhere?’’ 

‘*Nothing more than that we honestly believe 
the plot was hatched close to the campus.’’ 
And Ned gathered boldness as he continued, 
‘*Tf we are right, there is a poor chance of ever 
knowing any more.’’ 

Dimmick was grave, but he did not scowl. 
He understood what Ned meant to imply, and 
he liked the frank speech. Most freshmen would 
have evaded the issue as dangerous. 

‘*Tf this thing was done by men in the col- 
lege,’’ he slowly replied, ‘‘your opinion is that 
fraternity influences will try to keep the scandal 
under cover rather than besmirch a chapter 
house ?”” 

‘*We may think so, but we don’t parade it,’’ 
unflinchingly declared Vincent. 

‘*Have you fellows mentioned Elton Griffin 
and Pudding Rusbie among yourselves?’’ 

‘*Who else? But we haven’t a solitary grain 
of proof, so what’s the use?”’ 

‘*You can help me clinch the proofs. What 
did Sanford do with that piece of rubber?’’ 

‘Threw it into a bureau drawer. No more 
Sherlock Holmes for him. It will never be 
missed if you want to borrow it.’’ 

‘*Produce the same, and don’t say a word to 
anyone. ’? 

Early the next morning Julia walked out on 
the north road to meet her cement-ballasted 
brother. How could he expect her to fold her 
hands and await his convenience? He might 
forget her entirely, and she had been awake 
half the night. He had borrowed a bicycle from 
a friend and was pedaling for dear life when 
she waved a handkerchief and checked his wild 
career. 

With the air of a parlor magician about to 
perform his most successful trick, William ex- 
tracted from his coat a flat gray block and a 
ragged piece of red rubber. The yellow sand 
had served as a perfect mould; the cement 
retained the contour of the broken heel even 
to the small holes where the nailheads had 
been sunk into the yielding rubber. 

‘*Tt is like a picture puzzle in two pieces,’’ 
said Julia. Her fingers shook with excitement 
as she laid them upon William’s broad palm. 

‘*A puzzle no longer, ’’ he replied. ‘‘We could 
make your old friend Robinson Crusoe open 
his eyes. The shoe hasn’t been worn enough 
since that night to scuff any more rubber off.’’ 

‘You will confront him at once and demand 
a confession, I suppose.’’ 

‘*No, it’s not so easy as that. He would deny 
it, of course, and expect his friends to stand 
behind him. He must have been badly fright- 
ened when Martin Hosmer stirred up the sher- 
iff. You and I can swear he took the car and 
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hid it, but.I can’t say so without using you as 
the star witness. How else could I prove that 
Griffin made those footprints? You must not 
be pulled into this affair, Julia, as the lead- 
ing lady in a campus scandal. That would 
never do.’’ . 

‘*T understand, William, and Wallace Sanford 
would feel the same way. But how can you 
punish Griffin without my help?’’ 

‘*You have shown me how to smoke him 
out. Don’t lose any more beauty sleep. Justice 
is on the job.’’ 

Absorbing as this problem was to those 
directly concerned, it had become no more than 
a small undercurrent in the broad tide of college 
interests. Wallace Sanford and his big auto- 
mobile had retired to the seclusion of the old 
mill and therefore ceased to command public 
attention. 

The ‘‘rushing season’’ of the several fra- 
ternities had fairly begun. Freshmen were 
courted and flattered and entertained by the 
very sophomores who had openly despised 
them in the earlier days of the term. It 
was a sifting-out process, carried through 
with frenzied haste; each chapter house strove 
to win the favor of such freshmen as seemed 
likely to achieve distinction later in their 
course. ; 

Among these sought-for youths were Wallace 
Sanford and Ned Vincent. Their attitude 
toward the fraternities was critical but not 
hostile. A fellow might lose much social enjoy- 
ment by remaining on the outside; but, on the 
other hand, if these organizations assumed to 
rule the college life, it was wise to determine 
how loyally and unselfishly that influence was 
wielded for the common good. 

Wallace had evaded one party of sophomores 
who wished to take him to the theatre in Not- 
tingham, when Vincent strolled into the mill. 
The young mechanic was poring over a lecture 
notebook, for he studied between intervals of 
labor at the bench. 

“*T didn’t have to buy a new radiator!’’ 
Wallace-announced triumphantly. ‘‘We’ve just 
finished soldering the last tube, and it doésn’t 
leak a drop.’’ 

‘*You and Tinker could take a rusty horse- 
rake and rebuild it as a six-cylinder car,’’ 
laughed Ned. ‘‘Sorry to intrude, but three of 
the Beta Delta Gamma crowd are on your trail. 
It’s an invitation for supper at their house 
to-night. I accepted and told them you would 
surely come. ’’ 

‘*That is Griffin’s fraternity, Ned. I’m not 
going near them. We have no idea of pledging 
ourselves to that outfit.’’ 

‘*Come along, for one night only. The fel- 
lows who came to see me are all right, the 
decent element in Beta Delta Gamma. Curios- 
ity is my motive. ’’ 

Just then the beaming countenance of Bill 
Dimmick appeared in the doorway. 

‘*What’s the latest bulletin from The Yellow 
Peril? As the purehaser of a five-trip ticket I 
have two dollars’ worth of interest in this 
proposition. My sister says she won’t go home 
until she can ride in the jitney as far as Not- 
tingham. ’’ 

‘Don’t tell Wallace things like that,’’ said 
Ned, ‘‘or he will slow up. And I am liable to 
hate the blunderbuss if it carries Miss Dimmick 
away next week.’’ 

Wallace colored, and William seemed amused. 
But the real errand that had brought the 
sophomore to the mill was disclosed a moment 
later when Mr. Featherstone called Wallace 
into another room. In a few words Dim- 
mick whispered to Ned the singular sequel of 
the canoe trip and asked whether he thought 
they ought to explain the situation to San- 
ford. 

‘*Hold off until to-morrow. I’1l tell you why. 
Wallace would flatly refuse to go with me to 
the Beta Delta Gamma to-night, and I am 
anxious to have him there. It will give Griffin 
and his pals a last chance to behave like men 
and own up that they did the mischief, and 
offer to pay for it.’’ 

‘*A slim chance, but worth the experiment, 
Vincent. At any rate, it is better for both of 
you to go. You know what I need as the final 
link in the chain.’’ 

‘*Trust me. I’ll get away with it, if I have 
to jump out of a second-story window. ’’ 

Yielding to Ned’s eloquence, Wallace con- 
sented to be a guest of the fraternity that he 
had every reason to dislike. Possibly he had 
paid more heed to the gossip of the freshmen 
than anyone surmised, and desired to learn just 
how Griffin and Rusbie were regarded within 
the walls of their chapter house. 

The hosts welcomed the two freshmen with 
pleasant, informal courtesy. The fraternity 
house, which had been made over from a 
rambling village mansion, preserved an air of 
hospitable comfort, with its huge fireplaces and 
its low ceilings. The guests were agreeably 
impressed, for the older men sat near them in 
the dining room and the objectionable sopho- 
more faction stayed in the background. 

At times there were brief, almost awkward, 
silences, and the joviality was a little forced. 
The evening dragged, as if some hidden anx- 
iety had pervaded it. Ned Vincent sensitively 
perceived that the company was not quite in 
tune. The effort of the upper classmen to 
disarm Wallace’s prejudices was too apparent. 

It was customary to show such guests as 











these through the house. Ned Vincent’s heart 
jumped when one of the seniors said: 

‘Supposing we take a look upstairs before 
you go. It’s a quaint old ranch, with plenty of 
space to live in.’’ 

Ned waited to join Griffin as they passed 
into the wide hall on the second floor. He had 
noticed that the sophomore was not wearing 
tan shoes, but pumps. 

‘*This is my room,’’ Griffin remarked care- 
lessly, as they passed an open door. ‘‘ An- 
tique furniture is the stuff for this house. I 
brought that four-poster and the highboy from 
home.’’ 

Ned looked in, and as his eyes swept the 
four-posted bed he saw beneath it a pair of 
shabby tan shoes. Deliberately to steal the 
footgear of your host or to borrow it without 
his knowledge is bad form, but Ned told 
himself that the moral law had the right of 
Way over mere etiquette. In order to get rid 


of Griffin for a moment he accompanied him 
to the rear end of the hall, stopped to chat 
with some fellows who were standing there, 
and then lingered until they had turned into 
a smaller hallway. When the coast was clear 
he hurried back to Griffin’s room. A shoe 
would slide into his hip pocket and bulge 
not too prominently if he let his coat hang loose 
over it. 

Diving for the four-poster, he snatched up 
beth shoes, turned them over and let them 
fall with a groan of dismay. These were un- 
doubtedly the pair for which he was looking, 
for there were none like them in the closet, 
which was open to his gaze. But the red rubber 
heels of this pair were fresh, new, unworn. 

‘*He must have had it done to-day!’’ he 
muttered in disgust. ‘‘ They’re not one bit 
of use to poor old Bill Dimmick. Whew, but 
I dread breaking the news to him!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





IN THE SAW GRASS 
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S Mr. Rutledge climbed into the 
A wagon, he spoke to a young man 
who stood beside the front wheel. 
‘*John,’’ said he, ‘‘I want you to go 
down to the slough and get Her Royal 
Highness—she and her shotes broke out 
of the pen last night. She’s probably in the 
saw grass somewhere near the creek. Be sure 
to take a pitchfork with you—the Tamworths 
are too big to trifle with when they’re out of 
sorts. ”” 

John Warner, with the faded sleeves of his 
shirt rolled up above his massive, sun-browned 
forearms, stood eying the straggling line of a 
flock of crows. 

‘“‘Mr. Rutledge,’’ he replied abstractedly, 
‘‘did you ever notice that crows generally fly 
in bunches of three or five or seven? Nine 
times out of ten a small bunch will be one of 
those numbers !’’ 

The man in the wagon was annoyed. ‘‘Never 
mind the crows. Be sure to find Royal and her 
litter—take some feed and the fork, and you 
won’t have any trouble. Remember the fork 
—and do it now!’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? John replied a little absently, 
‘*T?11 start in just a minute.’’ 

The farmer drove away, not without a feeling 
of uneasiness. He had had experience with 
John Warner’s ‘‘just a minute,’’ but, after all, 
the young fellow could hardly bungle this task 
of bringing up the Tamworths. 

For several minutes after his employer had 
disappeared, Warner stood looking after the 
crows. Presently his glance came back to earth 
and he walked toward the stable. 

‘*Three, five or seven, ’’ he repeated to him- 
self. ‘‘I wonder if the raseals can count? They 
are smart enough for most anything. Well, 
here goes for Royal.’’ 

He entered the granary and filled a sack a 
third full of bran. With the sack over his shoul- 
der, he swung off sturdily in the direction of 
the slough ; and not until he had covered half 
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the distance that separated him from his des- 
tination did he remember what Mr. Rutledge 
had said about the wisdom of taking a pitch- 
fork. Then he hesitated. 

‘*Shucks!’’ he said to himself cheerfully. 
‘*What’s the use? Royal is as tame as a sheep. 
I’ll take this club to hurry her up with. Mr. 
Rutledge is the most suspicious man about 
some things I ever worked for!’’ 

From beside the track left by the hayracks 
of the previous fall he picked up a heavy, 
four-foot stave, which had evidently long lain 
exposed to sun and rain. With that in his 
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hand and with the sack of bran on 
his shoulder, he presently entered the 
slough, where the saw grass was waist- 
high. 

Her Royal Highness might have taken 
wings and sailed away with the crows 
for any sign that she gave of her presence. 
John advanced cautiously, calling from time 
to time: 

‘*Poo—oog! Poo—oog!?? 

He pushed his way forward until he was 
halfway across the slough, where the saw grass 
was deepest. Suddenly from his left there came 
a squeal and a grunt—the first in the strident 
soprano of a very young shote, the second in 
the guttural contralto of Her Royal Highness. 
John had a fleeting vision of several small 
animals vanishing into the saw grass; and in 
the same instant he beheld the huge Tam- 
worth, with her little eyes aglow and her 
head down and swaying from side to side as 
she charged. By moving with lightning quick- 
ness he succeeded in dropping the sack from 
his shoulder and bringing the wagon stave 
down with a tremendous thwack across the 
pig’s ears. 

Undoubtedly that blow, into which John 
put every ounce of his great strength, saved 
his life, for it sent the charging animal to her 
knees and gave him time to turn and run. 
The stave had snapped with the force of the 
blow—a blow that would have put a lesser 
antagonist out of the fight for all time. Her 
Royal Highness, however, came of a strain 
that traces its lineage back to the wild boar of 
Europe, and that has been known to produce 
hogs that weighed more than half a ton. Her 
fighting blood was up; plainly she considered 
the young man’s presence in the slough as a 
menace to the safety of her shotes—and the 
mother love of a hog is as much to be feared 
as is that of a grizzly. 

At a gait that surprised even himself, John 
raced through the grass and over hummocks. 
He was one of the best runners, 
jumpers and weight lifters of the 
neighborhood, and now fear re- 





j if] / leased within him capacities for 


speed of which he had never 
dreamed. Once he stumbled, but 
the sound of a huge body striking 
the soggy ground with a massive 
impact close behind him spurred 
| s&s him to catch his balance. And 
(]| Yi / still he knew only too well that 
ij{/ /: the Tamworth would eventually 
/, Yun him down—she was a ‘‘bacon 

/ hog,’? with all the length of limb 
implied by that technical phrase. 

Straight ahead was the black 
rivulet that. formed the heart of 
the slough; and as John Warner 
bore down upon it with flying 
strides, his eye caught something 
that caused him to swerve. Close 
to the edge of the creek stood a 
clay culvert pipe with its huge 
bore pointed toward the sky like 
that of a mortar. Almost at his 
heels came the hog. With a final 
terrific burst of speed, the young 
man reached the tile and leaped 
into it. 

In the same instant Her Royal 
Highness thundered by, wheeled 
and came back. Although he could not see her, 
he could follow her movements by her furious 
grunts and puffing sighs, as she came close to 
his hiding place and thrust her nose against the 
ground. 

Inside, he crouched with his knees against 
one side of the tile and his back braced 
against the other. His head came almost level 
with the top, but it was not from that direction 
that he feared attack. True to her instincts, the 
hog had thrust her snout close to the lower edge 
of the pipe and was trying to root him out. 

John raised himself cautiously until his eyes 
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WITH A FINAL 

TERRIFIC BURST 

OF SPEED, THE YOUNG MAN 

REACHED THE TILE AND LEAPED INTO IT 


were above the rim of the tile. Ten feet away, 
peering out with twinkling eyes from the 
clumps of saw grass, he saw Royal’s babies 
observing the proceedings with great interest. 
Within arm’s reach reared the massive back 
of the sow herself. Fumbling on the ground, 
the young man found a fragment of hardened 
clay, which he cast at the group of spectators. 
It struck one of them on the ear and brought 
forth a shrill squeal of pain and fright. Wheel- 
ing, Her Royal Highness raced across to her 
babies, but before John could profit by her 
absence she was back at her task of overturn- 
ing his shelter. 

He drew his jackknife from his pocket pres- 
ently and with its longest blade succeeded in 
prodding her snout when she thrust it against 
the base of the tile. She squealed in rage and 
amazement, then backed off and stood a little 
distance away emitting muffled snorts. After 
that came silence. 

Presently John looked out. The sow and 
her litter were ten feet away, intent on grub- 
bing out the treasures of the black, sticky mire 
land. He stood up; but instantly Her Royal 
Highness charged, and almost overthrew him 
and his shelter. Warner dropped back and 
braced himself; and the sow, after three or 
four minutes of futile effort, returned to her 
task of rooting out dainties. 

Fifteen minutes passed, equal in strain and 


intensity to any fifteen hours of the young — 


man’s previous existence. He was half a mile 
from the farmhouse. The nearest hog-proof 
fence was at least a quarter of a mile away— 
and the sow and her babies circled him, as if 
they had been tied to the drain pipe by a long 
cord. He could stand up now without pro- 
ducing more than a warning rumble of grunts; 
but he knew that any dash for freedom that 
he might attempt would be hopeless. 

“Tf I had the pitchfork—or even a stout 
club!’’ he muttered. ‘‘But with nothing —’’ 

No, he had nothing—except his earthenware 
fortress. In it he was safe. In it — 

And then, as he considered his position with 
painful intentness, something came into his 
mind that brought a faint grin to his face. 

**T’ve got to stay in this tile—but the tile 
doesn’t have to stay here!’’ he said to himself. 
‘“*Tf I can lift it —’’ 

He stooped and hooked his hands under the 
edge of the tile, then straightened slowly to 
his feet and with great effort staggered a few 
steps forward. 

Two things conspired to make him drop the 
conduit: first, the weight of the pipe, and, 
second, a headlong charge from the Tamworth. 
With vicious guttural protests, she circled the 
tile into which he had disappeared. Five min- 
utes passed before she returned to her babies 
and her rooting, and then the performance was 
repeated. The veins stood out on the young 
man’s neck and forehead as he stumbled for- 
ward and again dropped his rampart just in 
time to save himself from the long jaws of the 
hog. 

The trip from the barn to the slough had 
taken fifteen minutes. The return journey occu- 
pied the better part of two hours—two hours 
of the hardest work John Warner had ever 
done. The Tamworth kept close to his heels; 
she charged when she thought she saw an 
opening, but for the most part she contented 
herself with a threatening and murderous sur- 
veillance. Through the saw grass and up the 
long slope of the meadow the strange procession 
passed, and the young man with the culvert 
tile stopped oftener and oftener to rest. At 
last they reached the fence that surrounded 
the farmyard. John dropped his tile close to 
the five-board gate and precipitately climbed 
over. 

Mr. Rutledge had just driven in. He watehed 
this strange proceeding with keen, questioning 
gray eyes. Then he laughed. 

‘*Well, John,’’ he said, ‘‘I see you brought 
her—or she brought you. Now if you’ll fetch 
that fork, we’ll get her back into the pen!’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


PARE moments and fat years are nearly 
related. 


“They Say” is passing by— 
Own Brother to a Lie. 

O be true to your ideals takes character, 

and it also makes it. 

Y conducting a peace offensive Germany 

hopes to bring about an offensive peace. 

HE price of wool awakens a new interest 

in the sheep industry, and small wonder! 
The 1917 wool clip of the country is 230,000,000 
pounds ; the domestic demand is for 750,000,000 
pounds. 

N normal times the people of the United 

States use more than eighty pounds of sugar 
apiece. In Great Britain the average is sixty- 
seven pounds; in France, twenty-six pounds; 
in Italy, twelve pounds. Most American fam- 
ilies would suffer little—in fact, many would 
be far better off—if they should reduce the 
sugar they use by one half. 

OR months eighty-four Dutch merchant 

ships lay idle at our Atlantic ports—not 
because our government was detaining the 
ships themselves, but because it denied export 
licenses to the cargoes, which it had reason 
to believe were intended for Germany. The 
government of Holland has at last seen the 
point, and has turned over the vessels to our 
government for use in the coastwise and South 
American trade. 


HE war, with its resulting fuel shortage, 
has helped Switzerland to realize the value 
of the ‘‘white coal’’ in the many streams that 
tumble down its mountain sides. The govern- 
ment is making a careful survey of all the 
streams with a view to finding out how much 
electricity they can be made to produce. Util- 
izing the streams is a work of which our own 
country, especially along the Atlantic slope, 
is likely to hear much during the coming gen- 
eration. 
HAT a part the college professor is play- 
ing in the great war! President Wilson, 
as we all know, was for twenty years a teacher 
at Princeton; Premier Painlevé of France was 
a professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Paris until the war broke out; Premier 
Orlando of Italy was professor of law at Pa- 
lermo; and Hertling, the new German Chan- 
cellor, is a famous authority on Aristotle, and 
was a professor of philosophy first at Bonn 
and then at Munich. 


HE war has brought about amazing growth 

in Central Africa. The great demand for 
copper has caused the Katanga region, where 
there are some of the richest copper mines in 
the world, to be linked to the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway, so that the time to Europe has been 
reduced from six months to six weeks. Over 
the good motor road that now extends from the 
railway more than five hundred miles to Lake 


Tanganyika have been carried vast quantities | OUNT VON HERTLIN 
of munitions and food for the British army in | ( . ries Sie 


German East Africa. 

HIS is not a time for industrial under- 

takings that do not bear directly on our 
part in the war. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense have joined in urging business 
men to apply this ‘‘acid test’’ to every new 
enterprise: ‘‘Will the men,money and material 
employed in the enterprise best contribute in 
that way to the winning of the war?’’? The 
same test must be applied to public improve- 
ments and even to such personal enterprises as 
building houses to live in. Winning the war is 
the one great business that the American people 
have on hand at present. If they respond in a 
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THE GERMAN COLONIES 


HENEVER the terms of possible 

peace are discussed, the German colo- 

nies take their place beside Alsace- 
Lorraine and Poland as the points that will 
give the negotiators the greatest trouble. Of 
course, if Germany is beaten to its knees as 
France was in 1871, it will have to make up 
its mind to surrender all its foreign posses- 
sions. But as matters stand now no responsible 
German statesman will listen to any proposals 
that do not include the return of all the Ger- 
man colonies that the Allies have occupied. 
We learn from Russia, moreover, that the 
Maximalists are inclined to agree to the Ger- 
man contention as being in logical agree- 
ment with their peace programme of ‘‘no 
annexations and no indemnities.’’ Further- 
more, a good many persons in this country 
think and say that Great Britain would do 
wrong to delay peace by refusing to exchange 
the conquered African and Pacific colonies of 
Germany for the occupied territory of Belgium, 
France and Serbia. 

It is by no means certain that a Germany 
still uncrushed would consider the exchange as 
an even one, for the colonies have scarcely the 
same value to Germany that the independence 
of Belgium and Serbia and the restoration of 
the industrial regions of France have to the 
Allies. Germany has never succeeded to any 
large degree in making its colonies commer- 
cially or even politically profitable. They were 
taken over mainly that through the possession 
of them Germany might claim the status of a 
‘tworld power.’’ The loss of them would be 
for the empire scarcely more than a loss of 
prestige. But the rulers of Germany are eagerly 
considerate of the imperial prestige, and as 
long as they have any military justification for 
doing so they are likely to insist on the return 
of all their lost colonies. 

That, however, is not a matter for Great 
Britain alone to consent to or to oppose. France 
helped England to conquer Togoland, and each 
now occupies a part of it; and Japan took 
Kiaochow under pledge to restore it to China. 
Moreover, Southwest Africa, East Africa, Ger- 
man New Guinea and Samoa were conquered 
not by British but by colonial forces. South 
Africa took the German colonies in that conti- 
nent with almost as much help from Belgian 
troops as from British soldiers. Australia and 
New Zealand seized some of the Pacific colonies 
of Germany with their own ships and men. 
The colonials have shown no disposition to 
give up the conquered territories, because they 
believe that if occupied by an imperial Ger- 
many the colonies would be a constant threat 
to their own peace and safety. That is espe- 
cially the case in Africa, where German in- 
trigue aimed at kindling a rebellion within 
the borders of South Africa and met with 
such success that the Boer-British common- 
wealth determined not to put up with so dan- 
gerous a neighbor. After all that the dominions 
overseas have done for Great Britain in this 
war,—voluntarily, moreover, and under no sort 
of compulsion, —the British government is not 
likely to exert pressure on them in that respect. 

It would be far easier to come to an under- 
standing with a Germany that had done with 
the Kaiser and with his grandiose military 
ambitions ; in fact, such a Germany would be 
likely to assess the colonial possessions of the 
empire at much nearer their true value. One 
suggestion is that the conquered colonies be 
put under some sort of international control. 
That, however, is the kind of solution that 
is avowedly a compromise, and neither side is 
likely to consider it unless the war is fought 
to a stalemate in universal exhaustion. 


oe 
THE NEW CHANCELLOR 


succeeded the inept Michaelis as Chan- 

cellor of Germany, is a Bavarian, 
seventy-four years old, of scholarly attainments 
and strong conservative tendencies. He has 
always opposed reform of the franchise ; on the 
other hand, he has taken issue with the aims 
of the extreme Pan-Germans and not long 
ago declared a belief that Germany must seek 
peace without annexations. The appointment 
of a Bavarian to an office long regarded as a pre- 
rogative of Prussia is significant. The Kaiser 
probably seeks to allay a rising tide of discon- 
tent in south Germany. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the war there have been mutterings 
from Bavaria to the effect that its troops were 





always called upon to make the heaviest sacri- 
tices and that the Prussian troops were favored. 

The information that Hertling would not 
accept the chancellorship until after he had 
consulted with the party chiefs of the Reichs- 
tag is also significant. It suggests that, con- 
servative though he is, he recognizes the 
necessity of conceding something to the spirit 
of parliamentary reform. Hitherto the Chan- 
cellor has been responsible only to the Kaiser, 
whose personal appointee he is. That the man 
designated to the office of Chancellor by the 
supreme war lord should insist upon consulting 
with the representatives of the German people 
is an innovation of importance. 

Another aspect of the appointment of Hert- 
ling is not to be overlooked. Like most other 
Bavarians, he is a Roman Catholic. Germany 
will now probably seek to encourage further 
peace negotiations by the Pope. 
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WAR - TIME CHRISTMAS 


IRST of all, there are the children. No 
F one would wish the children’s Christmas 
to be less merry than of yore. The great 

feast of childhood, with its deep and blessed 
traditions, is a unifying influence in the world. 
The clean, clear breath of the woods is brought 


‘| into the house with the Christmas tree. The 


rapturous anticipation of little boys and girls 
irradiates the atmosphere of care. Their joy 
heals sorrow. In war or in peace, in lean years 
or in fat years, the last luxury we would will- 
ingly forego is the children’s Christmas Day. 

Then there are the soldiers—our soldiers in 
camp, or in the trenches. Their Christmas 
is secure. From families, from friends, from 
churches, from clubs, from patriotic organiza- 
tions of every kind, Christmas boxes are faring 
forth to assure ‘‘the boys’’ a good and cheerful 
time. The country is keen to show them honor 
and to give them pleasure. Whatever may be 
lacking at home, the American soldier will 
want nothing that good will or money can 
provide on Christmas Day. 

Finally, there are our friends. We love them 
as well this winter as we did last. We are as 
deeply enmeshed in the snares of habit this 
winter as we were last. There is the same 
anticipatory feeling in the air, the same im- 
pelling appeal in the shop windows this winter, 
that there was last. Are we to ignore old 
customs and old companions; are we to close 
our hearts and our purses because the nation 
is at war? Or is there not more call than ever 
for proofs of affection and remembrance? 

By this time it seems that our Christmas 
must inevitably be the same hurried, tumul- 
tuous, weary and costly thing that it has 
always been. We must rush hither and thither, 
dazed by a strange medley of undesirable ob- 
jects, and daunted by the prices asked for them. 
We must storm post offices, and stand in line 
before the dingy desks of express companies. 
We must waste money and strength and time 
and temper, turning the great feast of the 
Christian year into a mad scramble for gifts. 
We must walk down the streets and ask our- 
selves fearfully what inutilities are coming 
our way in return for the inutilities we send 
forth. We must do what we have always done, 
and wonder, as usual, why we do it. 

Here at least is room for practical reform. 
The call for nation-wide economy is not a 
meaningless word. It represents a real and 
bitter need. Waste of money, waste of raw 
material, waste of man power and woman 
power, all help to bring disaster. We might 
and we should resolve that this Christmas we 
will buy—for adults—nothing absolutely use- 
less. The fact that useless things have been 
made for sale (like Peter Pindar’s razors) is 
no real reason why they should be sold, and 
certainly no reason why we should purchase 
them. Useful gifts are more difficult to find and 
to fit; they are more homely than the glittering 
trumpery spread on the Christmas counters; 
but their purpose is known, their dignity ap- 
parent, their welcome well assured. 


eo ¢ 
THE PROBLEM OF THE EAST 


W » must not lose sight of the ultimate 
aims that Germany had when it began 
the present war. England was and is 

the arch enemy of Germany, and must be 

conquered if Germany is to obtain what it is 
after. To annex or to dominate Belgium and 
to overawe the Dutch and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms are merely measures to make Ger- 
many secure in carrying out its real purposes. 

The war began as an incident of the Eastern 
question. It is to-day essentially a contest over 
that question. German ambitions, so far as 

they are not world-wide, lie chiefly in the di- 

rection of Constantinople and Asia, in breaking 
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up the British Indian empire and controlling 
all that part of the world. The allies of Ger- 
many cover the route thither. It can achieve 
its purpose if it can paralyze Great Britain, 
but only if it can. For that reason the war, 
when it ends, will either give Germany the 
mastery over the entire region from the Dan- 
ube to the Gulf of Persia and open the way 
for a movement against India, or it will frus- 
trate for a long time if not forever the Ger- 
man schemes for influence in the East. 

That view of German ambitions makes plain 
many things that have been obscure: German 
hostility to Russia—a power that has always 
been ready to balk German and Austrian ex- 
tensions and conquests in the Balkan area; the 
courting of Turkey as an ally; the strenuous 
efforts to hold back Greece, to defend the Dar- 
danelles, to stir up sedition in Egypt and India. 
It also explains the reason for the expeditions 
of the Entente in that remote region, and the 
importance that it now attaches to the capture 
of Bagdad. No country stood to gain more by 
the defeat of German ambitions than Russia; 
none would lose more by their success. 

Some of the keenest military writers on the 
side of the Entente have taken the ground that, 
although most of the fighting must be on the 
western front, the critical point is the East. 
Germany can overrun no more of France and 
Belgium; nor are the Allies likely soon to 
transfer the conflict to German soil, much less 
to threaten Berlin. But if the Kaiser can be 
frustrated in the schemes that are embodied 
in the phrase ‘‘from Antwerp to Bagdad,’’ it 
will mean that he is defeated. It will be accom- 
plished first by smashing the lines of communi- 
cation between Berlin and Constantinople, and 
then by destroying the nominally Turkish but 
really German authority in all the dominions, 
European and Asiatic, of the Sultan. 

Does that mean that the war is simply an 
affair of Europe in which we have no concern, 
and that our entry is foolish? By no means. 
The conquest of the East is but a preliminary to 
a Germart effort at dominating the world. Read 
once more the recent article in The Companion 
that shows the plans of Germany for ‘‘the next 
war.’’ Long before the United States declared 
war, even long before this war began, the de- 
signs of Germany against America, and par- 
ticularly against this country as the defender 
of America against European aggression, were 
more than suspected. And before our patience in 
the face of German outrages and German in- 
trigues gave way, there was in the tone of the 
German government and the German press 
evidence of a resolution at Berlin to make this 
country the next victim. Germany has long 
looked upon the United States as a treasure 
house to be plundered for the money necessary 
to defray the cost of reducing Europe to sub- 
mission. e°e 


THE ELECTIONS 


N politics this is an ‘‘off year,’’ and the 
I November elections were accordingly fewer 

and less important than usual. Public 
interest was chiefly centred on New York, 
where a mayor of the great city was elected, 
and where a woman-suffrage amendment to 
the constitution was proposed to the people. 

On the latter point, the advocates of woman 
suffrage won the greatest victory that their 
cause has yet achieved. It may indeed be re- 
garded as the critical victory that determines 
the successful issue of their campaign for 
nation-wide suffrage. It gives at a stroke com- 
plete political privileges to one tenth of the 
women in the country ; and, to adopt a military 
simile, it breaks the line of the antisuffragists at 
its strongest point. When the great State of New 
York, which has hitherto stood as the bulwark 
of conservatism on this issue, swings over to 
woman suffrage by so decisive a majority as 
ninety-two thousand, there is no state in the 
North and East that may not be expected 
sooner or later to follow its lead. Even if Con- 
gress should refuse to submit the amendment 
to the national Constitution to the states, the 
eventual triumph of the movement, state by 
state, is as certain as anything in politics can 
be. Incidentally, the result may fairly be 
charged to the influence of the war, which has 
in every direction shaken established opinions 
and opened the minds of men to new ideas 
and to new and wider applications of old 
principles. 

The election of Judge Hylan as mayor of 
New York is to be regretted both because the 
organization to which he owes his election is 
committed by its history and its nature to 
careless, unjust and corrupt government and 
because Mr. Hylan himself, although other- 
wise obscure, is known to have lent his name 
if he has not given his active assistance to 
some of the earlier plots of those who are 
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now the open enemies of our country. Mayor 
Mitchel has proved an able and honest admin- 
istrator and he is an outspoken patriot; it 
is too bad that the ineptitude of his politi- 
eal managers, the withdrawal of thousands of 
pacifist Jewish votes to the Socialist, Hillquit, 
and the insistence of a Republican candidate 
on his right to run, hopelessly divided the body 
of voters that elected him four years ago. 


aa” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ABOR AND THE WAR.—President Wilson 
addressed the convention of the Federation 

of Labor at Buffalo on November 12. He asked 
for the whole-hearted and unselfish support of 
labor in the war. The convention pledged the 
loyalty of the organization and took action to 
bring the strikes at various arsenals and ship- 
yards to an end. The local strike leaders in 
the Boston district, however, refused to call off 
the strike there. The executive council of the 
federation declared that labor must be repre- 
sented at the peace conference, and urged that 
peace should establish the eight-hour day and 
the laws against child labor all over the world. 
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REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On No- 

vember 12 the direction of the affairs of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation was put into 
the hands of civilian engineers, Mr. Charles 
A. Piez of Chicago, who will have general 
charge of construction, and Mr. James Hay- 
worth, also of Chicago, who will direct the 
building of wooden ships. 
Adm. Capps and Adm. 
Bowles still remain con- 
nected with the work of 
eonstruction, but it is be- 
lieved that the changes 
will mean increased speed 
of output.——On Novem- 
ber 10 the Food Admin- 
istration announced that 
the baking industry of 
the country would be put 
on a war basis on De- 
cember 10. The size and 
composition of all loaves 
will be dictated from Washington. No fancy 
rolls can be baked. The aim is to save sugar 
and lard.—tThe airship programme of the 
United States calls for the construction of 
75,000 aéroplanes and 150,000 motors before 
the end of next year.——On November 14 the 
government revoked all draft exemptions and 
issued a new set of questions to be answered 
by registrants. ° 


ROHIBITION.— The proposed constitu- 
tional amendment in Ohio was beaten by 
a majority of less than two thousand. 


co 


OMAN SUFFRAGE. — Forty-one 

women who ‘‘picketed’’ the White House 
in carrying on their campaign for national 
woman suffrage by constitutional amendment 
were arrested for obstructing the public side- 
walks. They were dismissed under. suspended 
sentence, but thirty-one who repeated the 
offense were rearrested and given workhouse 
sentences. ° 


HIN A.— The Chinese government has 

officially protested against the agreement 
entered into by Japan and the United States 
eoncerning China, on the ground that no action 
respecting its interests should be taken without 
consulting the wishes of the Chinese people. 
Both Japan and this country are expected to 
make public declarations that they have no 
unexpressed or secret designs against the com- 
plete independence of China. 
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EXICO.—Villa is said to be active again ; 

a party of his supporters held up a 
railway train not far south of Juarez, robbed 
it and killed a number of passengers. —On 
November 14 the Villa forces drove the 
government troops out of Ojinaga after a 
lively battle. ——Mexico has officially protested 
against the application of our embargo rules 
to Mexico, on the ground that it is quite im- 
possible for Mexico to trade with Germany. 
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USSIA.—The sudden coup d’état of the 

Bolsheviki was successful in gaining for 
the extremists the temporary control of Petro- 
grad. All soldiers who refused to obey the 
orders of the revolutionary committee were 
obliged to surrender to those elements of the 
Petrograd garrison that supported the new 
order. The premier himself fled from the cap- 
ital, together with several members of his 
eabinet; other ministers were imprisoned. The 
Soviet, or Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, declared itself the governing power 
of Russia, dissolved the Preliminary Parlia- 
ment and appointed a cabinet, of which the 
agitators, Nikolai Lenine and Leon Trotzky, 
were premier and foreign minister respec- 
tively. The new ministry declared that it 
would move for an immediate armistice of 
three months, and for the negotiation of a 
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general peace by delegates elected by the people 

of the various countries. It also declared for the 

confiscation of all land owned by church, state 

and the large landowners, and its immediate | 
distribution among the peasants. ——Outside of | 
Petrograd the new government found little | 
support. At Moscow its supporters tried to get | 
control of the city, but they were defeated by | 
the loyal troops. Kerenski found a consider- | 
able body of loyal troops marching on Petro- | 
grad and put himself at their head. At Tsarskoe | 
Selo they met a body of Bolsheviki soldiers. 
There were conflicting reports concerning this 
battle ; the latest represented Kerenski’s forces 
as victorious. Gen. Korniloff, who is said to 
be at liberty again, and Gen. Kaledines, the 
Cossack hetman, both put their services at 
the disposal of the provisional government. On 
November 11 it was reported that a reign of 
terror was convulsing Petrograd.—It was 
announced on November 10 that a state of war 
had been declared by the Provisional Soldiers’ 
Committee in Finland and that a sailor named 
Schiecks was acting as Commissary of Finland 
in place of the Russian governor-general. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From November 8 to N ‘ovember 14) 


The operations in Venetia continued to be 
the most important on any front. After aban- 
doning the line of the Tagliamenfo River the 
Italian armies withdrew behind the Piave 
River, fighting only rear-guard and delaying 
actions along the Livenza .River, which lies 
midway between the Piave and the Taglia- 
mento. The advance of the Austro-German 
forces was noticeably slower than it had been 
during the previous week, and it appeared that 
Gen. von Below was awaiting the arrival of 
his heavy artillery, which could not be brought 
up very rapidly. By November 12 it was an- 
nounced that the Italians were safely behind 
the Piave in positions that they were prepared 
to hold. The line follows the river from the 
sea nearly to the town of Feltre and then bends 
northwestward through a succession of care- 
fully built trenches. French and British re- 
inforcements had arrived, and the morale of 
the army, Rome declared, was excellent. 

There was still danger that the Austrians 
would get control of the Asiago Plateau, 
behind the Italian left wing, and thus force 
another retreat behind the Brenta or the 
Adige; but the Italian troops in that region 
were said to have repulsed all attacks. 

Gen. Cadorna has given up the command of 
the field armies of Italy. He, Gen. Foch of the 
French army and Gen. Wilson of the British 
general staff were appointed military advisers 
to the new Allied war council, which is in- | 
tended to assure cooperation in the strategical 
conduct of the war against Germany. The 
council will sit permanently at Versailles, 
France. Gen. Diaz was made commander of 
the Italian armies in the field. 

The announcement of the establishment of 
the war council caused a sensation in England, 
where it was feared that Mr. Lloyd George 
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meant to supersede, or at least to overrule on 
occasion, Marshal Haig and Gen. Robertson, 
the chief of staff, in whom the nation feels | 
perfect confidence. In France the Painlevé | 
ministry resigned, after losing a vote of confi- 
dence, although not on the question of the war 
council. 

Field Marshal Haig made another push 
northwest of Passchendaele on November 10. 
He reported all the objectives gained to a depth 
of half a mile. The town of Roulers, which is 
the centre of German organization in Flanders, 
is now under fire of the British guns. The 
Germans made a heavy counter-attack on No- 
vember 13, but were repulsed. 

British aviators dropped bombs on the docks 
and railway station at Bruges on November 9. 

There was some active fighting in Alsace, 
where Paris reported that a violent German 
attack at Hartmannsweilerkopf was beaten off. 
Berlin also mentioned French attacks in force 
at various points in Upper Alsace. 

All was quiet along the Russian front. There | 
were reports from Stockholm that the Germans 
had occupied Helsingfors in Finland and the 
Aland Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia, but they 
appeared to be inaccurate. 

Gen. Allenby pushed his successful advance | 
in Palestine. As the Turks retired he took the | 
ancient city of Askalon, some twenty miles 
beyond Gaza, and advanced to the Wady Surar, 
where he covered the railway from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem. British and French warships are 
coéperating in the advance along the Mediter- | 
ranean Coast. Farther inland it was reported | 
that the Turks were concentrating to defend | 
Hebron, which is twenty miles south of Jeru- | 
salem, against the British column ae 
from Beersheba. 

The submarine toll for the week was six | 
British, one Italian and two French ships—by | | 
far the smallest yet reported. 

Argentine troops were mobilized along the | 
border of Brazil, apparently in preparation for | 
trouble in case the uprising of German colonists | 
in Brazil should appear serious. | 

The German government, through an official | 
statement in the Reichstag, has confirmed the | 
report, hitherto denied, that young girls of | 
Alsace-Lorraine had been taken from their | 
homes by force and obliged to work at the front. 
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BALLAD OF ADVENTURERS 
By Victor Starbuck 


E have been Adventurers—chiefs of the 
Achzan host 
Threatening gates of windy Troy with gleam 
of brazen spears; 
Furrowing far the purple main, sailors of Odys- 


seus, 
Drifting on from isle to isle for a score 0’ 
years. 
We have been Adventurers—knights of Rich- 
ard Lion-Heart 
Bannered with the crimson cross, golden 
spur at heel, 
Buffeting the Saracens from Acre to Jerusalem, 
Chevaliers of Christendie, mailed in ringing: 
steel. 


Ever when Adventure calls—a trumpet on the 
mountain tops, 
High among the burning stars a banderole 
unfurled, 
Swift from town and field and fen, we the wild 
and wayward men 
Belt our weapons on our backs and follow 
through the world. 


We have been Adventurers—vikings of the 
Northern Sea 
Spreading to the utmost winds our ever- 
wandering sails, 
Questing undiscovered coasts with Eric and 
with Ericsson, 
Ravaging the Scottish isles and the English 
vales. 
We have been Adventurers—rugged men of 
Aragon 
Seeking El Dorado in the empires of the 
West, 
Buccaneering Devon men, harrying Spanish 
galleons, 
Following the fading stars, and dying in the 
quest. 


Ever when Adventure calls—a cry from wild 
and wilderness, 
When across uncharted seas her beacon 
beckoneth, ° 
We, the hard, high-hearted breed, slow of word 
but swift of deed, 
Lay aside our tools of trade and follow to 
the death. 


We have been Adventurers—we have been 
Adventurers, 
Trappers of the silver fox beside the frozen 


sea, 
Riders of the prairie trails, woodsmen of the 
wilderness, 
Laying the foundation stones of nations yet 
to be. 
We have been Adventurers—comrades of the 
hungry heart ; 
Leaving bleaching bones of us to mark un- 
trodden trails; 
Every plain and mountain pass has known our 
smoke at eventide, 
Never lonely cliff or coast but sees our billow- 
ing sails. 


Evermore Adventure calls, and evermore we 
follow her, 
Leaving kith and kindred and the profit that 


we had; 
Write it for our epitaphs—ye who follow after 
us— 
These have been Adventurers, the men that 
God made mad. 


oe ¢9 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


N one of the state penitentiaries a convict 
who had been sentenced for forgery was 
approved for parole because of good 
conduct. But the State Board of Pardons 
withheld the necessary papers until he 
could be assured of employment. For 

some time no opportunity came. He was unfitted 

for labor with his hands, and employers were not 
eager to take into their offices a man who had 
been convicted for too skillful use of his pen. 

Christmas was coming, and the family of the con- 

vict had been given reason to expect that their 

father would be at home on Christmas. But there 
seemed no way in which it could be brought about. 

The officials adhered to their rule of releasing no 

man on parole unless he could go to a situation 

and earn an honest livelihood. 

A few days before Christmas a little advertise- 
ment appeared in the “Wanted” column of a daily 
paper. A convict wanted employment. The adver- 
tisement told the nature of his offense, the number 
of years he had served, his prison record and the 
fact that he would be permitted to spend Christmas 
with his family if he could find employment. 

The result of the advertisement was surprising. 
The answers were many, and most of them came 
from business men who offered the condemned 
man positions in which he could redeem his past. 
From a considerable list a selection was made; 
the prisoner was paroled to his future employer, 
and he spent the Christmas of 1911 with his family. 

It might have happened at another time of year, 
but it is almost certain that the number of replies 
would not have been so large. There is something 
about Christmas that opens men’s hearts, that 
makes them generous and kind. It is not difficult 
to define that spirit, or to tell whence it comes. It 
is the real spirit of the Christ who came to live for 
men. It is never absent from the world, but at 
Christmas time it comes more intimately into 
human life and spreads its glowing warmth into 
cold and cheerless corners. 


So ¢ 
HER MOTHER’S JOY 


T was an attractive apartment. Kathleen 
expressed admiration over every room 
and every convenience until even 
Nancy could ask no more of her; but 
as she returned to the library, a curious 
look came into her eyes. 

“T shouldn’t think you would know how to live 
without a guest room, Nan. When I think of the 
constant procession of people you always had at 
home —” 

Nancy turned with sudden passion. 

“When J think of them, Kathleen Hughes! It 
seems to me as I look back that mother spent all 
her life getting that guest room ready for some 
one, or putting it in order after some one had gone. 
And such a procession of guests! Relatives to the 
forty-seventh degree—people with no homes who 
sat down on us until they were turned out by the 
next comers—boring people whom no ‘one but 





























mother would have put up with! I made up my 
mind then that if I ever had a home of my own it 
was going to be my home, and not an inn for all 
the lame and the halt and the blind! That’s why 
we took an apartment—Phil and I. No one’s feel- 
ings can be hurt, because everyone knows that no 
one except a millionaire could have a guest room 
in an apartment. I am free, Kathleen Hughes,— 
really free,—for the first time in my life!” 

Kathleen looked gravely out of the window. 

“T’ll never forget what your mother’s guest room 
meant to me twice in my life,” she said slowly. “I 
can see it this minute—the Brussels carpet, the 
walnut set, the splasher with the red fleur-de-lis, 
the Parian marble vases and the great bowl of 
sweet peas, and the summer breeze blowing 
through. I suppose it wasn’t beautiful, as we look 
at things to-day, but it stays in my heart always 
as my Chamber of Peace.” 

Nancy ran across the room, put her small hands 
upon her friend’s shoulders and shook her. 

“You!” she cried. “As if you didn’t know I’d 
be happy to sleep on the kitchen table any time to 
get you here! There are ways. That very couch 
you’re on this minute —”’ 

Kathleen smiled down into the indignant eyes. 

“Oh, I know, dear,” she said. “‘I wasn’t doubting 
my place for a minute. I was only sorry to have 
you—miss your mother’s joy.” 

“But I don’t want my mother’s joy—I want my 
own!’ Nancy protested. “Do let your overworked 
conscience rest, and be agreeable, Kathie.” 

With a laugh Kathleen agreed to be “‘nice,”’ and 
they began to talk about the color scheme of the 
library. 

But that night a strange thing happened. Phil 
was at a chamber of commerce meeting and Nancy 
was alone. She read for a while, but her book could 
not hold her. Instead of printed words she had 
been seeing persons—a whole procession of them 
—the guests of her childhood. They were a queer 
lot, many of them, but as she saw one after another, 
it was always with the face turned toward her 
mother, and a look in the eyes — 

Suddenly Nancy realized that Kathleen was 


right. 
oe 


PERSUADING A CAMEL 


N 1866 camels from India were first brought to 
I Australia for general service, says Mr. Norman 
Duncan in his book, Australian Byways. It was 
a happy experiment. A herd of more than six hun- 
dred arrived with their Afghan masters in 1884, 
They thrived. Indeed, they made a distinguished 
success of life in the colonies. It was to be ex- 
pected. Aliens in Australia seem never to fail of 
good health. It is estimated that there are now ten 
thousand camels at labor in the dry, back regions 
of the commonwealth. An Australian loves a horse 
and respects the sturdy worth of a bullock ; he re- 
gards a camel, however, with tolerance rather than 
approbation, and will not employ so outlandish 
and perverse a beast except to the great advantage 
of his needs. 

“We used to think,” said Jerry, the camel driver 
employed by the author, “that we couldn’t get 
along without the ’Ghans.” 

“Surely they know how to take care of camels?” 
I asked. 

“No fear!’ Jerry scoffed. “They had a lot of 
superstitions,—like curing a camel with a necklace 
of blue beads,—and that’s about all. The govern- 
ment breeds better camels now. That’s only nat- 
ural; we’re white. I don’t mean to say, though, that 
we’ve bred the devil out of our camels. Sometimes 
I lose patience with the brutes. 

“A couple of years ago I was traveling to the 
north of this with a train of four pack camels. One 
morning when I was packing I found that I had 
forgotten to stow away a billy can [bushman’s tea- 
kettle]. When I picked that little billy can up and 
made for the nearest camel, meaning to hang it on 
his pack, he began to double and groan, as if it 
wasn’t his billy can, and he wasn’t going to carry 
more than his share, and what did I mean anyhow 
by proposing. to overload a poor camel that way? 
So to make things easy I switched off to the next 
camel. And he began to groan. They all groaned. 
Not one of them: would have that little billy can on 
his back. 

“Well, I was disgusted. Instead of hanging it on 
a pack I mounted my riding camel, with the billy 
ean in my hands. He was horrified. Goodness, how 
he bawled! When he got up he was bawling still. 
Wouldn’t move a step! And then I leaned forward 
and shook that billy can in his face. And that satis- 
fied him..Off he went without a murmur. Why? I 
reckon he thought Z was carrying that billy can.” 
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ENGLAND’S HALL OF FAME 


N France, it has been said, the decisive test of 
I a rising favorite’s popularity is that his image 
in gingerbread shall be sold at city bazaars and 
at county fairs. In England it is the addition of 
his effigy to Mme. Tussaud’s Waxworks. To this 
English Hall of Fame the London newspapers re- 
port that Gen. Pershing has just been.admitted. 
His waxen image, in correct uniform and posed 
with a properly military air, is the present centre 
of attraction in the Tussaud Gallery, and it evokes 
many compliments to the general’s indubitable 
good looks and confident prophecies of what will 
be his achievements in the field. 

The famous Waxworks were first exhibited more 
than a century ago—a hundred and thirteen years, 
to be exact—and were successful from the begin- 
ning. Mme. Marie Tussaud, born Grosholtz, the 
daughter of a Swiss officer, was an able and intel- 
ligent woman; she had enjoyed both royal and 
imperial patronage in France, and soon won that 
of the court in England. Much of her youth she 
had spent in Paris as assistant in the studio of an 
uncle who modeled in wax the celebrities of the 
day. She won the friendship of many of these dis- 
tinguished men, among whom were Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, Rousseau, Mirabeau, and the two Americans 
then in the heyday of their Parisian vogue, John 
Paul Jones and Benjamin Franklin. She soon took 
up modeling herself, for which she showed remark- 
able aptitude, and was engaged to give 1 in 
the art, then in favor with amateurs, to Mme. 
Elisabeth, sister of King Louis XVI. 

Her fortunate career was violently and terribly 
interrupted about the time of her marriage. The 
French Revolution broke out; the Terror swept to 
the scaffold many of the witty gentlemen and lovely 
ladies who had been her patrons at court. Often 
she was given the ghastly commission, which she 
dared not decline, of executing in wax the portrait 
of a severed head. The heads of Danton, Marat 
and Robespierre she modeled thus from the dread- 
ful originals. Sometimes the task was even a sadder 
one: to portray the features of some former pa- 
troness, whose head she last remembered carried 
with pride above a throat circled with jewels; 








some young princess or countess who had fluttered 
curiously about her studio like a rich butterfly. 

In spite of her discretion she fell under sus- 
picion, and was imprisoned. She found favor with 
a fellow prisoner, Josephine de Beauharnais, and 
after the rise of Napoleon, this lady, become the 
Empress Josephine, accorded court patronage to 
Marie Tussaud once more and tried to induce her 
to give up the idea of going to England. But Mme. 
Tussaud had seen too much in Paris and she could 
not be dissuaded. 

In England she lived and prospered until the 
age.of ninety, bright-eyed, quick-witted, full of 
good stories and thrilling reminiscences, a charm- 
ing woman to the last. As for the gallery that she 
founded and that still bears her name, it became 
scarcely less than a national institution of her 
adopted country. 
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Proud Wife (taking very nervous friend for a little 
trip)—I feel so safe with George driving, now he has 
joined the Red Cross. He is learning first aid, and knows 
where all the hospitals are. 

—G. F. G. Fisher in London Opinion. 
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MR. PEASLEE HEARS A CONFESSION 


LTHOUGH he tried hard not to show it, Mr. 

A Nudd limped a little, and finally, when a 

quickly turning stone wrenched his body, he 

gave voice to an unmistakable groan and clapped 

his hand to his side. Mr. Peaslee thought the time 

had arrived when he was entitled to know the 
reason. 

“I d’know’s it’s any of my business, Nudd,” he 
remarked, “but you act ’sif you was about used 
up this mornin’, and if you be you needn’t try to 
help me with this cordwood. I guess I can make 
out to load it alone. What you been doin’, gettin’ 
a h’ist someway, to lame you?” 

Mr. Nudd scowled and rubbed his side again 
tenderly. Now that his secret was out he groaned 
at each movement, but he did not seem ready to 
offer any explanation. ‘ 

“What is it, rheumatiz?” said Mr. Peaslee. 

Mr. Nudd shook his head. “No, ’tain’t!”’ he re- 
plied. “It ain’t anything but my own temper, that 
I ought to be old ’nough to take care of—only I 
don’t seem to be. It serves me jest right to be all 
lamed up this mornin’. By rights I ought not to be 
able to move a j’int of me; my wife says*the same 
thing, too!’ 

Mr. Peaslee showed his surprise. “Well, well!” 
he said soothingly, and then after a moment he 
added, “Feel like tellin’ a feller what happened? 
Not that I want to pry, you understand.” 

Mr. Nudd leaned against the pile of cordwood 
to ease his aching side and looked at Mr. Peaslee 
with an expression in which shame and a sense of 
the ridiculous were mingled. He cleared his throat 
as if uncertain how to begin. 

“Well, Kellup,” he said at last, “I ought to be 
*shamed to tell anyone how I come to be lamed 
up this way, but seein’ you’ve asked me, I’m goin’ 
to make a clean breast of it to you—only I’d take 
it as a favor if you don’t spread it round town 
more’n you have to. But my wife’s likely to tell 
yourn about it, so you might’s well hear it from 
me in the fust place. 

“Tt all happened,” he went on, grunting ‘as he 
shifted his position, ‘‘on ’count of that cosset lamb 
I give my wife a year ago. When he wa’n’t bigger’n 
a rabbit his mother died and my wife took him to 
the house and managed to save him, so I give him 
to her, seein’ he’d have died if it hadn’t ben for 


er. 

“It was all well ’nough while he was little, ex- 
cept he was always round underfoot where a man 
was li’ble to trip over him; but after he grew big 
he got to be a reg’ lar nuisance,—buttin’ open doors 
and such things,—so fin’ly I told my wife she’d 
have to let me put him down with the other sheep, 
where he’d be out of the way. She found some 
fault with lettin’ him go,—he’d got so he was as 
much of a pet as a kitten to her,—but fin’ly I told 
her I wa’n’t goin’ to be bothered with that sheep 
round the barn all the time, so she give in. 

“But,” complained Mr. Nudd dejectedly, “the 
sheep didn’t give in so easy. Fust place, I had to 
fairly drag him down to the sheep pen, with him 
saggin’ back so hard he all but pulled the hoofs 
off’n himself. And when I got him there and come 
off and left him, I don’t b’lieve ’twas twenty min- 
utes ’fore he was back to the house again. He 
seemed p’sessed to get out, and my wife helped 
him, I’ll always b’lieve! 

“Fin’ly, the other day he got out, or she let him 
out, I d’know which, and he come up by the back 
door and managed to upset two pails of paint I had 
there, and that started my temper, and I took’n 
told her that the very next time that sheep was 
ketched by me round the house he’d get hurt. 

“Well, last night’—Mr. Nudd grew red in the 
face and seemed to find words difficult—‘I come 
home from the post office jest after the beginnin’ 
of dusk, and when I rounded the end of the shed 
there was the sheep by the back door. I didn’t 
waste no words on him, but I started for him, cal’- 
latin’ to kick and cuff him back into the pen. 

“T hadn’t fetched him more’n one cuff ’fore he 
turned on me, Kellup,” confessed Mr. Nudd. “It 
was kind of icy there and the ground’s a mite 
shelvin’, so I couldn’t get good footin’; and to 
make the story short, ’fore I could get away he’d 
knocked me down and butted me halfway to the 
barn, one tunk comin’ on top of another. And I 
ain’t puttin’ it a mite too strong when I say that 
to-day I ain’t got a bone nor a j’int that ain’t sore. 
He like to’ve stove me all to pieces!” 

“My sakes!” said Mr. Peaslee. “Had he ever 
acted like that before, fur’s you know?” 

“That’s where the only joke of the whole thing 
comes in,’ Mr. Nudd replied, trying to grin. 
“Come to find out, ’twa’n’t my wife’s cosset sheep 
at all; *twas that new ram that Jed Piper’s bought, 
that weighs more’n fifty pounds more’n my sheep. 
I thought he looked big when I tackled him. He’d 





got out someway and strayed over to my place. 
He’s so ugly that Jed’s scared of him himself. 
“But to my wife,” he added, “‘it’s jest a moral 
and a lesson. She p’ints out that if I’d kep’ my 
temper I wouldn’t have tackled any sheep, and 
wouldn’t got hurt. And lookin’ at it that way,” he 
concluded with a wry face, “I d’know but she’s 


right.” 
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CAUGHT BY AN AVALANCHE 


URING my stay with the miners in the San 
Juan Mountains, says Mr. Enos A, Mills in 
his book, The Rocky Mountain Wonderland, 

there was one very heavy storm that covered the 
mountains deep in snow. 

“This cabin will never be caught by a snowslide!” 
said the prospector with whom I was spending the 
night. “I sized up the territory before building 
this cabin, and I’ve put it out of the range of slides.” 

That was encouraging, for during the afternoon, 
as I had come down from Alpine Pass on snow- 
shoes, the peaks and slopes had loomed white and 
threateningly, overladen with snow. Avalanches 
would run riot during the next few hours, and the 
sliding might begin at any minute. Somewhat ac- 
quainted with the ways of slides, I lay awake in 
the cabin waiting to hear the muffled thunder- 
storm of sound that would proclaim that slides 
were “running.” . 

The prospector was snoring before the first far- 
off thunder came to my ears. Things were moving. 
The rumbling swelled louder and louder, Then 
came an earthquake jar, closely followed by a vio- 
lently explosive crash. A slide was upon us! A few 
seconds later tons of snow fell about the cabin. 
Although we escaped without a scratch, a heavy 
spruce pole, a harpoon flung by the slide, struck 
the cabin at an angle, piercing the roof and one 
of the walls. 

The prospector was not frightened, but he was 
mad! Outwitted by a snowslide! That we were 
alive was no consolation to him. ‘‘Where on earth 
did the thing come from?” he kept repeating until 
daylight. The next morning we saw that to the 
depth of several feet about the cabin and on top of 
it were snow masses mixed with rock fragments, 
broken tree trunks and huge wood splinters. 

The slide had started from a high peak a mile 
to the north of the cabin. For three quarters of a 
mile it had coasted down a slope at the bottom of 
which a gorge curved away toward the west; but 
so vast was the quantity of snow that the slide had 
filled and blocked the gorge with less than half of 
its mass. Over the snowy bridge thus formed the 
momentum carried the remainder straight across 
the gulch. Landing, it swept up a steep slope for 
three hundred feet and rammed the rocky ridge 
behind the cabin. The greater part of the débris 
lay scattered about the ridge. When I last looked 
back the prospector stood on this ridge surveying 
the scene and thinking. 
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BORROWING FROM THE SAXONS 


MAN ina London regiment who had been a 

A repairer for a telegraph company before he 

enlisted was ordered with two other men 

to put up some barbed wire in front of the first line 

of trenches at night. Their task was to drive in 

posts, and carry the wire round them in three 
strands for a distance of about a hundred yards. 

Hardly had they started on the job when they 
discovered that the Saxons opposite them were 
engaged in a similar task. Between these Saxons 
and themselves there had more than once been 
friendly advances; they had sung to each other, 
and one German named Carl, who had been a 
London baker, often talked to the Londoners in 
English across the no man’s land of little more 
than one hundred yards. 

The English trio found as they went on that they 
were short of barbed wire to complete the work. 
The London telegraph man said he thought they 
had better return, as they could not go farther, 
séeing that there was no more wire in the trenches. 

“Stop a bit!’ said one of his pals, who came from 
Lancashire. ‘‘We’re not a-gahn to leave this job 
hawf done just for three yards of wire!” 

And before either of his comrades could say a 
word, he had strolled leisurely over to where the 
Germans were and said coolly to the famous Carl: 

‘Here, owd chap, we’re abaht four or five yards 
of wire short! Just lend us a coil of yars, wi’ yer, 
and we’ll do the saame sometoime for thee!” 

The Lancashire man came back carrying under 
his arm a coil of wire, and the trio completed the 
hundred yards they had begun. 
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A LAND WHERE THERE ARE 
NO BEETLES 


NE of the most amazing things in natural 
QO history is the way in which beetles have 
triumphed in the struggle for existence, says 
the Popular Science Monthly. Of all creatures they 
are by far the most numerous. No fewer than one 
hundred and fifty thousand distinct species have 
been identified—three times the number of back- 
boned animals. 

Beetles are wonderfully adaptable. They are 
virtually everywhere—in the frost-bound tracts of 
Iceland and in the hot desert sands of Africa, on 
the highest mountains, under the ground, and as 
fossils in the deepest strata, on land and in the 
water, on plants, among stones, and in wood and 
earth and even in the very craters of volcanoes. 

But there is one place where no beetle has yet 
been found—the inhospitable land of Spitzbergen, 
to the north of Russia. There are mammals, birds, 
fish,mollusks, crustaceans, a few insects and many 
spiders there, but not a beetle. Although other 
insects have succeeded in some way in migrating 
to Spitzbergen from the mainland, the beetles 
have apparently been unable to cross the wide, 
icy waters. 
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PAT FOUND A WAY 


SCOTCHMAN and an Irishman once set out 
together on a holiday, and Sandy intrusted 
all of his money to his friend with the strict 

injunction not to give him more than a stated sum 
for expenses each day. 

After a few days Sandy pleaded for an increase, 
but in vain. Afterwards he confessed to Pat that, 
on the latter’s refusal to comply with his wish, he 
got out of bed every night when the Irishman was 
asleep and searched for the cash, but could never 
succeed in finding it. ‘Where did you keep it?” 
he asked. 

“Well,” said Pat, “I let you go to bed first every 
night, and every night when you weren’t looking I 
put my purse into one of your pockets. I was al- 
ways first up in the morning, and took it out again.” 
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Little Bear went for a walk. Middle- 

sized Mother Bear stayed at home to 
cook porridge and have breakfast ready when 
they returned. 

It was a fine morning, and Father Bear 
and Little Bear were beginning to have what 
Little Bear called a regular laughing time 
because they were so happy, when something 
unusual happened: Father Bear stepped into 
a trap. He was looking at the tree tops 
instead of at the ground beneath his feet, 
when suddenly down he went, down, down 
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TEN LITTLE AUTUMN LEAVES 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


Ten little autumn leaves fell from tree and vine; 
Father North Wind puffed his cheeks; then there were but nine. 


Nine little autumn leaves swirling through the gate; 
Mother West Wind met them there; then there were but eight. 


Eight little autumn leaves where Jack Frost has striven; . 
Sister South Wind sang her song; then there were but seven. 


Seven little autumn leaves ’mid the stones and sticks; 
Brother East Wind whistled loud; then there were but six. 
Six littke autumn leaves dancing as alive; 

Rover seized one in his mouth; then there were but five. 
Five little autumn leaves flitting by the door; 

Kitty chased one down the road; then there were but four. 


Four little autumn leaves sunning ’neath the tree; 
Laura took one home to press; then there were but three. 


Three little autumn leaves wet with morning dew; 

Billy whisked one with his stick; then there were but two. 
Two little autumn leaves at the set of sun; 

All the night it rained and rained; then there was but one. 


One little autumn leaf when snow began to fall; 
All the day it snowed until there were no leaves at all. 








into a deep hole. Little Bear would have 
stepped into the hole, too, had he not at the 
time been chasing a butterfly. 

“Climb a tree quickly, Son Bear, so no 
one can get you,’’ ordered Father Bear. 
‘*This looks to me like boys’ work. Up you 
go, and don’t you cry !’’ 

Up went Little Bear, and he did not cry. 

‘*Boys have done this,’’? Father Bear went 
on. **You see, they dug the deep hole and 
put branches and earth across it, and here I 
am itd 

Sure enough, out from the bushes dashed 
six big boys, laughing and shouting, ‘‘We 
caught him, we caught him!’’ 

‘tHe is a good-natured old fellow,’’ ex- 
claimed one of the boys, ‘‘because he winked 
at me as if he would like to tell us a joke!’’ 

Sure enough, Father Bear winked at first 
one boy and then another until they were 
all standing beside the trap laughing with 
him and laughing at him; but that was not 
Little Bear’s laughing time. 

After the boys had teased Father Bear 
and poked fun at him and laughed some 
more, they started back to camp to tell their 
fathers they had caught one of the Three 
Bears in a trap. 

‘*You will soon be traveling with a circus, 
Mr. Bear!’’ one boy called over his shoulder. 
‘*We shall bring ropes and tie you hand and 
foot. %? 

That was not Little Bear’s laughing time. 
‘*Now, then,’’ said Father Bear to Little 
Bear when the boys were gone, ‘‘we must 
work quickly, and mind you do not 
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cry. There is no time for tears when you are 
in trouble. Request Friend Blue Jay to summon 
all our neighbors, and you, Son Bear, begin 
at once to roll many stones and clumps of 
earth into this hole for me to stand on.’’ 
Little Bear did as his father told him, and 
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Friend Blue Jay straightway spread the news 
that Father Bear needed help. Father Bear 
said afterwards that he had never known 
he had so many friends until that day when 
he was in trouble. 

The animals came running from every di- 
rection to help Little Bear roll stones into 
the hole and throw down clumps of earth, 
until Father Bear had to keep dancing and 
dodging to protect his feet and head; but 
that was not Little Bear’s laughing time. 

Soon there was so much filling in the 
bottom of the pit that the top of Father 
Bear’s head could be seen aboveground. 
Then Little Bear, Bob and Maria Wildcat, 
the Beaver family and the Otters, the Squir- 
rels, the Chipmunks and all the wildwood 
friends worked harder than ever, until they 
had so many stones and so much earth in 
the bottom of the hole that Father Bear said 
he knew he could climb out if some of them 
would reach down and help him. They 
reached down and took hold of him and 
pulled hard—and out he came. 

At that very moment back came the men 
and boys with a rope to capture huge Father 
Bear; but when they saw Father Bear 
scrambling out of the hole and all his friends 
and neighbors walking up to shake hands 
with him, they fled. Every boy and man 
turned and ran as fast as he could. The 
tallest man ran so fast that he looked like a 
straight line flying through the woods; the 
fat man hurried so that he might have been 
taken for a rubber ball ; and the boys scattered 
like autumn leaves before the north wind. 

That was Little Bear’s laughing time! 

‘*Tt was the funniest sight I ever saw,’’ 
he said, when the Three Bears at last sat 
down to breakfast ; and for hours afterwards, 
when Little Bear thought how funny the 
men and the boys looked running away from 
his good-natured father and the kind neigh- 
bors, he had another laughing time. 





THE FROST FAIRY 
BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


ITTLE Eulalie had lived all her life in the 
far South until her father and her mother 
made up their minds to take a long 

journey across the seas. Then Eulalie found 
herself almost in a flash—so quickly did the 
train seem to go—up in the North with her 
grandmother. 

But oh, how strange everything seemed! 
The tlowers were so different from those Eulalie 
knew ; and the trees and the birds! There was 
a very queer tree indeed on grandmother’s 
front lawn, with round, burry things on its 
branches. And when Eulalie asked what they 
were, grandmother said they were the caskets 
that held the tree’s precious brown nuts. 
These caskets, she added, never opened until 
the Frost Fairy touched them with her wand. 

‘* And who is the Frost Fairy?’’ asked 
Eulalie. 

‘*The Frost Fairy ?’’ repeated grandmother, 
who delighted in make-believe as much as any 
child. ‘‘Why, she is the one who comes to tell 
us that the Ice King is on his way.’’ 

** And when will she let the brown nuts out?’’ 

‘‘Oh, any day now! You see in this part of 
the world it gets cold so soon.’’ 

‘*Did you ever see her, grandmother ?’’ 

‘*Not exactly, my dear; but I know what 
she must look like. She is very slim and lovely, 





and dresses all in silver, with a wreath of red 
leaves on her hair, and with a tiny icicle for 
her wand.’’ 

‘*And what does she do with her wand be- 
sides touching the little caskets on the trees?’’ 

**She turns green trees to red or yellow and 
throws a silver dust over the grass and the 
hedges. ”” 

‘*How I wish she would come to-night!’’ 
exclaimed Eulalie. 

‘*Perhaps she will,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘for 
it is cold enough already for a fire in the hall.’’ 

The next morning grandmother awakened 
Eulalie with the words, ‘‘The Frost Fairy has 
been here. ’’ 

For a moment Eulalie buried her nose in the 
blankets ; she could not remember that it had 
ever felt cold before. Then she jumped out of 
bed. ‘‘Do you think,’’ she cried, ‘‘that she has 
let the nuts out yet?’’ 

**T shouldn’t wonder if she had, ”? said grand- 
mother. ‘‘ After breakfast we will go to see.’’ 

And right after breakfast, sure enough, they 
found half a dozen open burs, and gathered a 
handful of chestnuts from the ground. 

‘*We will not eat them all,’’ said grand- 
mother, ‘‘but we will plant some of them; 
and then, when you come again, you will find 
some baby trees that shall be your own.’’ 

‘“That will be fun,’’ said Eulalie, and, pick- 
ing up a little stick, she at once began to dig a 
hole just big enough to hold one chestnut. 
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Punchinello, happy clown, 
Wants a morning ride to town. 
He has seen me riding there, 
And |! thought he didn’t care; 
But he begs that just to-day 

1 will let him ride away 

All alone to town, and then 
He’ll come riding home again. 
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A RIDE TO.TOWN 
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Hobby is not hard to ride, 

If you can but cling astride; 
But when Hobby wants to run — 
Just to have his bit of fun— 
Then you’re apt to get a fall, 
Which is never fun at all. 
Should my Punchinello go, 

| should worry lots, | know. 
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‘‘Dad’s going to 
get me one!’ 


Onder, 


“HAT is what every boy hopes— 
every girl too—over three and 
under twelve years old. 


ANY YOUNGSTER can drive the Skudder 
Car. Its action is simple—the tilting board 
which operates the double-ratchet direct 
drive. requires only the shifting of the 
weight from one foot to the other. Speed, 
10 to12 miles an hour. It isa coaster as well. 


The SKUDDER Car means tremendous 
fun for every boy and girl. It means much 
more than this to the mothers and fathers 
of the youngsters who drive the Skudder 
Car—it means outdoors, fresh air, sunshine, 
better, stronger, healthier, happy children. 
GET YOUR boy or girl a Skudder Car. You 
will find it at toy stores, hardware stores, 
department stores, etc. If your dealer 
hasn't the Skudder Car in stock write to us 
today for full particulars. 


Janesville Products Company 
Department 119 
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The Man’s Watch 
—for Boys 


O matter where you 

may be in daylight 
or darkness—an Inger- 
soll Radiolite always tells 
the time accurately, and 
clearly. 

Real radium makes the 
hands and thefigures glow 
—that’s how they get the 
name—RADIOlite. 


ertotlL 
Radtiolites 


$2.25 to $4.50 
(In Canada $2.50 to $4.75) 


are the rugged, long-last- 
ing watches. Ask the 
dealer to show you the 
various styles and sizes. 

And remember—none 
but Ingersolls are Radio- 
lites. Every boy needs a 
genuine Radiolite—solook 
for Ingersoll on the dial. 


ROBT... H. INGERSOLL @ BRO. 
New York 

& Boston 

4 Chicago 

- San Francisco 
Montreal 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, sendthe money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of Your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 








NAUSEA 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
AUSEA is the disagreeable sensation 
that usually precedes vomiting and 

that we are accustomed to think of as 

an inevitable part of that act. It is, 

however, a distinct sensation like pain, 

and it often occurs without vomiting, 

just as vomiting may occur without a preceding 
nausea. Like pain and all other sensations, nausea 
is really felt in the brain, and it is only by associa- 
tion that we refer it to the stomach; the nerves that 
connect the stomach and the brain might be cut, 
if that were possible without destroying life, and 
the sensation of nausea could still exist; just as a 
man whose leg has been amputated sometimes 
feels sensations in the foot that is no longer there. 
Nausea is, of course, often caused by conditions 
present in the stomach, such as dyspepsia, ulcer, 
inflammation or cancer, but in many, if not most, 
cases the stomach itself is guiltless. Almost every- 
one has occasionally been nauseated by disagree- 
able sights or odors; some sensitive people are 
sickened by the mere memory of such things. In 
seasickness nausea is the first and sometimes the 
only symptom. In brain disease, at or near the 
floor of the fourth ventricle, which is the point 
where the nerve disturbance translated as nausea 
rises to the surface of consciousness, sickness is a 
prominent symptom. It is also associated with the 
vertigo that accompanies disease or temporary 
disturbance of the intricate passages of the inner 
ear, or that follows arteriosclerosis and its attend- 
ant changes in the circulatory system of the brain. 
Various drugs and poisons cause nausea, some 
by acting through the nerves of the stomach, others 
only after absorption into the blood; so do the 














| poisons or toxins of many diseases, such as 


Bright’s disease or any of the acute fevers. Any 


| abnormal state of the abdominal organs may pro- 


duce nausea, and all mothers are familiar with the 
“morning sickness” from which they have suffered. 

Although nausea may arise quite independently 
of the stomach, it is usually treated through the 
stomach; that is because the stomach nerves go 
directly to the brain centre for nausea or vomiting, 
and by acting on those nerves we can most quickly 
and surely stop the sensation in the brain. Some- 
times a sip of cold, especially of aérated, water will 
give relief; and swallowing a little cracked ice is 
often helpful. Irritation over the abdomen by the 
application of. a hot cloth or a mustard plaster is 
often effective, and so is the simple pressure of a 
pad held in place by a tight belt. When nausea is 
caused by the presence of undigested food in the 
stomach, the sensible thing to do is to drink luke- 
warm water or tickle the throat with a feather to 
induce vomiting and thus empty the stomach of 
the offending material. © 
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CHEERING UP POOR MARY MARVIN 
ll AM going,” Annette said, stopping at 


her mother’s door to report, ‘‘to see 
poor Mary Marvin. It’s so dreadfully 
hard for her to have her eyes give out 
when she was doing such splendid 
work at the Academy. We all want to 
cheer her up all we can. Good-by, momsie! I’ll give 
your love.” 

It never occurred to Annette to wait for a reply. 

Poor Mary Marvin did not look like a eandidate 
for pity in spite of her dark glasses. She pulled 
Annette delightedly into her room, robbed her of 
her furs and wrap and settled her in the big chair. 

“This is just lovely!” she said. ‘I was dying for 
some one to tell my New Year resolve to.” 

“Your New Year resolve!” Annette echoed. 
“Do you make only one? I make a score—and for- 
get them before the end of the week.” 

“So do I usually. But this year I decided that 
I’d make just one big one—and make it hard. Barb 
McClintock was the signpost. You know I always 
did envy Barb; I don’t know anyone else who finds 
life so thrillingly interesting. She had me spell- 
bound the other day over her story of a plucky 
little shopgirl she had discovered who was making 
a home for an old grandmother and two little 
sisters on twelve dollars a week. It was a thousand 
times more fascinating than any story. And I burst 
out, ‘How do you find such people, Barb?’ And she 
looked bewildered and said, ‘Why, everyone’s an 
adventure, if we only knew it. You see, Mary, I 
haven’t any art to absorb me, so I have time for 
all sorts of little homely things, and most of all 
for folks.’ ” 

“And —” Annette prompted as Mary stopped. 

“Well, it was a knockdown at first, I confess— 
the oculist’s verdict. I wasn’t at all nice about it 
for three days. Then I grew ashamed and pulled 
myself up. I said to myself that it depended upon 
Mary Marvin and no one else in the world whether 
I was shut in or shut owt—shut out of the tiny 
house where I had been living into a whole big 
world I had been too busy to see. I tell you, I’ve 
been discovering things about myself if I haven’t 
about anyone else, Annette Hyde!” 

“H’m!” Annette remarked noncommittally. 

The next day, however, Mary received a book 
and a letter. The book was a little volume of 











essays with a corner turned down at “On the Fine | 


Art of Discovery.”’ The note was brief: 
I don’t remember a great many things, but I 
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do remember something Prof. Glasgow quoted 
once of Gladstone—that “He kept himself on the 
line of discovery.”” You seem to have started on the 
same road, Mary. Therefore I think this little vol- 
ume belongs to you. Incidentally, you played a 
splendid joke on me, which I may tell you some 
day—or may not! Bon voyage to you—and many 
discoveries! Annette. 
oS 


LOST IN A THUNDERCLOUD 


IDING behind a cloud in the hope that an 
H enemy aéroplane will come out where it can 

be attacked is a manceuvre that aviators 
frequently practice in the present war. Fortu- 
nately, it is not always accompanied by so much 
danger as in the case that a flying officer describes 
in the Cornhill Magazine. 

Inside the cloud, he writes, trouble began, for it 
rapidly became one of that difficult type of thunder- 
storm cloud, in which the air currents are very 
rapid and revolve in a most disconcerting manner. 
It was also very wet and cold, and quite dark. That 
made flying extraordinarily difficult, and after a 
short time we had not the faintest idea where we 
were or whither we were going. Things began to 
fall about inside the nacelle, and it was soon quite 
obvious that the machine was flying or falling on 
anything but a level keel. 

When [ looked at the instruments inside the 
machine I was horrified to see that they were be- 
having very strangely: the compass was gyrating 
madly, like a puppy chasing its own tail; the aner- 
oid needle, which was supposed to show our height 
aboveground, was quivering with the rapid varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure, but it did enable me 
to grasp the alarming fact that the earth was ap- 
proaching at an extremely rapid rate; the speed 
indicator amused itself by gurgling up and down 
between thirty and a hundred miles an hour. Be- 
sides that, the rudder, the elevators and the bal- 
ancing ailerons sometimes worked and sometimes 
did not—all of which added to the terror of the 
near-by flashes of lightning and the horrible feel- 
ing of being utterly unable to control the machine, 
which was by this time careering about in the 
noise and darkness like a frightened horse. 

Suddenly the observer looked round with a grin 
and pointed to a light patch in the darkness. As 
the visibility increased I recognized one of the 
canals, but it was not underneath me, as you might 
expect; it was right out, beyond one wing tip. The 
machine, therefore, was obviously falling in a 
quick spiral toward the canal. 

The damp of the cloud had changed into sleet, 
which froze on everything that it touched, so that 
in addition to attending to the machine both of us 
unfortunate occupants had to be continually wiping 
our glasses. Never have I worked so hard for ex- 
istence, and never have I had a more unpleasant 
time of it. 

But it gradually became plainer sailing, and once 
we got the machine under control everything was 
more or less comfortable again. The machine was 
actually in the cloud for about a quarter of an hour, 
and in that time it flew some ten or twelve miles 
and dropped five or six thousand feet. 
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A FULL COLONEL 


N answer that may or may not have turned 
A away wrath was that made by a clever 
Englishwoman, who was giving a dinner 
party to one of the guests, a pompous colonel in 
the British army. 

The officer, on learning where his place was to 
be at the dinner table, said rather irritably to his 
hostess that of course it was a matter of no im- 
portance, but that he thought in his position he 
ought to tell her he was a “full colonel.” 

“Are you really?” was her reply. “Well, I hope 
that when the dinner is over you will be still fuller.” 
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A SHARP DISTINCTION 


T: E following delightful retort is taken from 
Life: 

Curate—Shame on you for beating up Mike 
that way! Don’t you know you should pray for 
your enemies? 

Denny—But he ain’t me inemy, father; he’s a 
frind uv mine. 
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For 
Fallen Arches 


Many cases of arch weakness 
would never develop if the body 
weight were properly met by the 
feet. The Coward Shoe is made 
to equalize the strain of walking 
and standing so that each bone and 
muscle in the foot does its share 
of work. Then no part is inactive 
and none overworked. The Coward 
Arch Supporting Shoe brings back 
painful misplaced foot bones to 
normal. Our catalog will show you 
how this shoe looks. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 











Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 
( ii d 
| Shoe 
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Guard your Teeth 
against Spies 


Every tooth having a de- 
cayed part hides a spy that 
works night and day to 
weaken your teeth and in- 
jure your health. Go to 
your dentist—he will drive 
out any decay spies and 
put ydur teeth in sound, 
healthy condition. 


Then place Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream on 
sentry duty twice a day to 
patrol your teeth and keep 
decay spies from getting in 
their work. Good teeth help 
make good health, and good 
health means good school 
work, better play and more 
fun. Colgate’s has a deli- 
cious flavor. You will like 
to use it to keep your teeth 
clean, healthy and loyal. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere. 
| A trial tube sent for 6c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere 


Bouquet Soap, luxu- 
rious, lasting, refined. 
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Save Magazine Money 
d.M. Hansen-Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furnishes any magazine 


or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliable service. Our 


listing more than 3,000 
1918 Catalog periodicals and club 
offers, is a money-saving revelation. Send us 
your name and address on post card today and get 
this big catalog free. Do it now 


Agents Wanted “rite for full 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


116 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Hunting—Fishin 


—Trapping 


are er, favorite sports. During the long winter evenings 


the National Sportsman Magazine, with its stirring 
yarns and pictures of outdoor life and adventure, will give 
youarealtreat. It’s the best magazine lye for lovers 
of sport with rod and gun. Only $1.00 for a whole year. 


Send 10 cents stamps or coin for sample copy. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 


GLAS S=P| 


252 Columbus Avenue 








MANUFACTURER TO Y¥ 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 

Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs, Write today, Two 
. popular designs Illustrated made with any equal 

2 amount of lettering and with one or o> 

) twocolors best hard enamel, Prices: c—. 
M Sliver plate 15% each, $1.50 doz. 
ty Sterling silver 30% each, $3.00doz. 
BH Gold plate 35% each, $3.60 doz. 
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OQ 262 
We make the best—20 years’ experience, 





BASTIAN BROS, CO. 356 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
You Can Earn Money 
rifle, skates, sweater, tool kit, etc., 


y taking subscriptions for America’s 
greatest fruit paper. Every fruit man should read it. Your 


neighbors will want it. Write today for sample copy and 
illustrated list of Rewards full of Christmas suggestions. 


Address: Green’s American Fruit Grower 
303 Plymouth Court Chicago, It. 


ey To print cards, circulars, paper. Educa. 
Re Cog tional,fascinating,useful. Boy never tires of 
Tt ny it. Notatoy. Easy to use, rales sent, Write 
} Vee factory for catalog presses, TYPE, cards etc. 

STEELE THE PRESS CO.. D-16. Meriden. Conn. 


Make Christmas Money 


Highest grade engraved Christmas and New Year 
Jards. $3.00 per 100, with envelopes. Sell at $e. 
Williams Stationery Co.,56 Beekman St., New York 


$1.00 EASILY MADE 
by selling 25 Christmas pack 10c, 50 art 
postcards, tags, i canis, snale. BOG VAL 67H PRoriLe 
jen ister) Order botore Decent $<" Whey SA'pat or 8.9 
8) je! Tr. jer ore cember 5. dU. 
Keep $1.00 Profit. E. B. WINSLOW, Dept. Y C, Tuckahoe, N.Y- 


AGENTS ~2e35 & Girls. Big money till Christmas 
selling CHRISTMAS TREE HOLDERS. 
Circulars free. Samples ten cents postage. General agents 




























wanted. REHFUSS MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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DUMAS’ DOGS 


HE pets of distinguished men have in many 

instances shared the fame of their masters. 

Perhaps none are so’ well known to the 
reading public as the dogs of Sir Walter Scott, which 
hold an honorable place both in their owner’s 
romances and in his biography by Lockhart. A 
recent writer has pointed out that the most re- 
nowned writer of French historic fiction, no less 
than the great British novelist, was an ardent 
lover of dogs. 

Alexandre Dumas, the elder, was, in fact, almost 
helplessly responsive to the demands of even any 
casual animal upon his care and affection. Unin- 
vited dogs were continually quartering themselves 
on his estate or pattering unrebuffed at his heels. 
At Monte Cristo, his country place, they became 
such a nuisance that Michel, his gardener, at last 
protested, and called attention to the fact that the 
number had increased to thirteen. 

“An unlucky number,” Dumas agreed. “See 
that it is changed.” 

“Will monsieur let me turn one away, and then 
there will be only twelve?” 

“No; encourage Pritchard to invite another, 
which will bring them up to fourteen.” 

The hospitable Pritchard, whose efforts as a 
canine host were thus backed by his master, was 
a clever and handsome Scotch pointer, Dumas’ 
favorite and companion. Sharing his master’s gen- 
erous temperament, he had developed a habit of 
sitting in the road just outside the gates on the 
lookout for strange dogs of passage, whom he 
would fraternally entice within. Sometimes those 
that accepted remained merely for a meal; some- 
times for a week; sometimes for a month; some- 
times permanently. They were never driven 
away. 

Some time after the failure of Michel’s protests, 
however, other members of the family took a hand 
in the matter, and Dumas was at last induced to 
appeal to his friends to help him out by adopting 
the strays that he was too soft-hearted to expel. 
They responded nobly, and adopted thirteen of 
the dogs. Only Pritchard was retained, and he 
remained his master’s close companion so long as 
he lived, and he survived to extreme old age for 
one of his kind. 

Once Dumas was nearly persuaded to part from 
him. He had gone to call upon Louis Napoleon, 
afterwards Emperor of France, but at that time a 
prisoner in the fortress of Ham, and had taken 
Pritchard with him. The bored and weary prisoner 
took a great fancy to the dog, and begged to be 
allowed to keep him; Dumas had not the heart to 
refuse, and the matter progressed to the point 
where it was only necessary to procure the consent 
of the governor of the fortress. But Pritchard 
felt that something was wrong; he knew the two 
men were talking about him, and he did not like 
the rather officious attentions of the stranger or 
the look of regret and farewell in his master’s 
eyes. He pressed close to Dumas; up went his 
nose in the air, and the prison walls resounded to 
lamentable how! upon howl. Hastily Louis Napo- 
leon withdrew his request, the governor his per- 
mit and Dumas his consent; Pritchard had carried 
his point. Instead of remaining to console a future 
emperor, he left the prison when his master did, 
darting into the open with wild barks of joy, and 
bounding and barking in a kind of doggish delir- 
ium all the happy road home. 
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RAISING SPONGES 


LTHOUGH the demand for sponges for in- 
A dustrial, sanitary and domestic purposes is 
steadily increasing, the supply is rapidly 
diminishing. The known banks have been largely 
Overfished, and cultivation seems to be the only 
way of even approximately keeping up the supply. 
The sponge has become a necessary. Many efforts 
have been made to provide a satisfactory substi- 
tute, but no one has yet discovered one that is 
entirely adequate. Loofah and rubber, the most 
common substitutes, do not possess the proper 
absorbent and resilient qualities. The United States 
Bureau of Fisheries is interested in sponge grow- 
ing, and is beginning the cultivation with satisfac- 
tory results. 

Dr. H. F. Moore, of the Bureau, who has written 
numerous studies on the sponge in Florida, has 
said that in four years, cuttings of sponges will 
grow to about eight inches in diameter and one 
and a quarter ounces in weight, and that the 
sponge grown on concrete is much more valuable 
than a wild sponge of equal bulk, the bottom of 
which in most cases must be cut away to remove 
redroot, coral and sand. The waste part of a wild 
sponge is frequently one third of its bulk. More- 
over, wild sponges are often badly torn by hooks 
in removing them from the sea bottom. Artifi- 
cially grown sponges have a firm, felted, even 
bottom and are clear of impurities. In planting 
sponges the small cutting is attached by wire or 
cord to a cement disk and placed in the water. In 
a few weeks the sponge attaches itself firmly to the 
disk. At maturity, when the sponge has been gath- 
ered, the disk can be used again. 

Among the important points in the American 
sponge trade are the Caicos Islands, which form 
the southeasternmost part of the Bahamas. The 
sponge banks in that archipelago are about fifty 
miles in length and ten miles wide. 

The Bureau of Fisheries has estimated that the 
cost of planting sponges, which in Florida is 
$229.50 an acre, would be in the Caicos Islands, 
owing to cheap labor and the abundance of sponges 
for cutting up, only $145.20. 
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THE QUEEN’S MISTAKE 


Te a hospital for wounded soldiers the Queen 
of England recently sent an exceptionally 
beautiful bouquet that had been presented 
to her. The inmates received the gift with much 
pleasure, says an English periodical, and to show 
their appreciation of Her Majesty’s kindness, and 
to prove that the flowers had arrived safely, they 
commissioned one of their number to stand at 
the hospital gate the following morning when the 
Queen passed. 

The result was a tremendous surprise. Queen 
Mary, seated in her car, saw the soldier standing 
at the gate, bouquet in hand, and, assuming that he 
wished to present it to her, she had the car stopped. 
As the soldier exhibited the bouquet, the Queen 
took it in her hand, remarked upon its beauty, 
calmly appropriated it, and gave word for the car 
to go on. 

The soldier stared in amazement. Then, recover- 
ing his speech, he said, “Well, she’s pinched ’em!” 





Bay ScouTs—AlLL Boys 
—TRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


“Attention /"” We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hard test, absolutely free. 























Write zoday for a generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in-One 
has been for over 17 years the leading bicycle 
oil. It makes all bearings run much easier 
and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and never 
gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, pre- 
vents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 


cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops do the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher’s gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3-size bottles at all good 


stores: 15¢, 25c and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economucal size.) 





Write for the free 
sample /oday. 
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skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
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Since all young people are now more or less athletic and since 
the President wants athletics continued, parents should give 
their young people for Christmas some of the famous . 


me Athletic 7 
<em> D 8 M Goods <8e3> 


D&M baseball and football goods, striking bags, boxing gloves, soccer, basket- 
ball, medicine and playground balls, tennis rackets, hockey goods, ‘bathing 
suits and caps, middy blouses and bloomers, tote bags, canoe cushions, etc. 
Get from your dealer at once or from us a D&M Catalogue. 
If a dealer can’t supply the goods you want send to us direct. 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept.C, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


cwtions Flexible Flyer 


The famous steering sled with non-skid runners 


An always welcome gift for youth of all ages. A real “snow-mobile” which 
a means healthful fun and companionship. New construction includes grooved 
runners of chrome nickel steel which prevent skidding and increases speed and 
control. Adi-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No 
more dragging of wet feet and ay & out shoes, Prevents colds and saves doctor’s 
bills. So strong and scientifically made that it Unless it bears this trade- 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 9 "*"* “wea Plezible Flyer 
Free Offer Send for card-| Sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 842 ft. 
ccutuiens tema S L ALLEN & CO 








































Ph de a. Box 1100C Philadelphia 
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We Want to Send 
You a Share of 
This Money 


CHRISTMAS DIVISION 
of Iwo Thousand Dollars | : 


Fg meer OPPORTUNITY is open to every Companion subscriber this season. 
The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion are going to divide $2000 equally 
among all those who secure at least five new subscriptions before Christmas. Just 
now, when most people are ordering their magazines, it ought to be comparatively 
easy to get the subscriptions. A few hours’ spare time, well used, and success is 
assured. At least it costs nothing to try. Why not start out now? 


Only FIVE 


Subscriptions 








subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion will not only receive five Premiums of his own 
selection, and five Winner’s Certificates (good for one Winner's Gift), but in addition 


To count on this Offer, the new subscriptions somes be mailed at your post office on or after 
October 18, but not later than December 25,1917. Only one share in the $2000 Division 
given to a worker. Offer open to Companion subscribers only, and NOT to agents, agencies, 
publishers or news dealers. See Conditions, page 585, in The Companion of October 18. 


Suggest a “‘Year of The Companion”’ as the Best Christmas Gift. 
the only givable thing that has not advanced in price. Your friends and neighbors 
will thank you for the suggestion, and it will bring you many orders besides. 
announcement card inscribed with name of giver sent free with the paper, if requested. 
SPECIAL. You may promise new subscribers all the remaining 1917 issues and 
The Companion Home Calendar Free. We will also include Free Edward 


Everett Hale’s classic, The Man Without A Country, in The Companion’s new 
buff and blue edition, if 4.cents extra in stamps is inclosed to pay postage, etc. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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-Wins a Share in This $2000 Division 
with Five Premiums and a Winner’s Gift Besides 


Every Companion subscriber who, between October 18 
and December 25, 1917, sends us at least five new yearly 


in the Equal Division of $2000 as a Special Christmas Prize. 


It is about 


A gift 
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THE MAN WHO PUT CREAM OF WHEAT ON THE CALENDAR 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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ING FIT! <= 
As desirable and 
as possible in 
civilas in mil- 
itary life. 






ROMAN RINGS 


HE Romans had many regulations and 
customs governing the wearing of rings, 
: the most interesting of which are outlined 

by Mr. George Frederick Kunz in his new 
book, Rings. 

The iron ring, the only one originally, was 
at first regarded as a mark of individual honor, 
awarded by the sovereign or in his name. 
From the earliest times of the Roman Republic, 
a senator sent on an embassy received a gold 
ring, all other senators being restricted to iron 
ones. Soon, however, senators of noble birth, 
and later on all senators without distinction, 
enjoyed the right of wearing gold rings. In 
the third century B. c. this privilege was ex- 
tended to the knights, and in the later years 
of the republic, as well as under the emperors, 
many other classes of citizens were made par- 
takers of the privilege, so that before long even 
some of the freedmen and certain of those 
pursuing the least reputable vocations were 
permitted the enjoyment of a distinction once 
so jealously guarded. 

Toward the latter part of the third century 
A.D. all Roman soldiers could lawfully wear 
gold rings, although in the late republican and 
early imperial periods this right was accorded 
only to the military tribunes. Thus, finally, 
all class distinctions in this respect were done 
away with. Every free-born man could wear a 
gold ring, freedmen with a few exceptions 
were confined to silver rings, and the iron ring 
became the badge of slavery. 

After the Battle of Canne (August 2, 216 
B.C.), in which the Romans were totally de- 
feated by Hannibal, the Carthaginian leader 
ordered that the gold rings should be taken 
from the hands of the dead Romans and heaped 
up in the vestibule of his quarters. Enough 
were collected to fill a bushel basket (some 
authorities say three bushel baskets), and they 





Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


is one of the essentials of fitness. 
A delightful, invigorating coffee 
drink and a natural aid to diges- 
tion. Follow directions — boil 5 
minutes, not longer. Any grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, Mass. 

















The same money 
that pays for poor 
stuff will buy the 
best if You ask 
for SLADES 


of war, but as proof of the great slaughter 
among the Roman patricians and knights; for 
| at that time none below the rank of knights, 
and only those of highest standing among them, 
| those provided with steeds by the state, had 
| been given the right to wear gold rings. 

On days of national mourning the gold rings 


v7 Ca were laid aside as a mark of sorrow and respect, 
and iron rings were substituted. This was the 











ease after the defeat at Cann and on the 


by serving more stuffing when you funeral day of Augustus Cesar in 14 A.D. 


serve roast meats, poultry, 


fish and game. | e°e 
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POTASH FROM BLAST FURNACES 
| F)RIOR to the European war practically 


If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s Sea- 
soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 


amounting to more than one million tons 
| per annum, that was consumed in this country 
| was imported from Germany, where, chiefly at 
| Stassfurt, wonderful deposits of soluble salts 
occur. The greater part of this material, the 


the fertilizer industry. With the outbreak of the 


>| have been hard put to it to obtain supplies. 

The principal materials charged into a blast 
furnace, ore, coke and limestone, all carry 
small amounts of potash, chiefly in admixed 
} | feldspar or clay. Calculated on the basis of pig 
iron produced, an average of about twenty 
pounds of potash (potassium oxide) is charged 
into the furnaces for each ton. 


: 
: 








. As the ore, coke and stone slowly travel 
Established | down into the furnace the intense heat in the 
1858 C | hearth volatilizes the potash, which is carried 
——— Lrystal by the ascending current of gas back toward 


the top of the furnace. Part of it is condensed 
| U E in the cooler upper portion of the furnace and 
For the Laundry 


several times. Practically all of the remaining 
potash is carried out of.the top of the furnace 


ingly fine fume. 
The fume-is too fine to be precipitated by 















DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 


the fine dust particles has been perfected 
Farthest 


that promises eventually to solve the problem 
of recovering this dust on a large scale. Pre- 
liminary tests have shown that blast-furnace 
dust can be precipitated almost perfectly by 
this method. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 








O Browne’s recently published book has 

to do with the Scottish Lord Young, 
‘‘who,’’? says Mr. Browne, ‘‘was more than a 
lawyer—he was a wit.’’ 


Screw- Top 
Cans 15c. 


Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. Let 
dry, then polish with cloth or 
brush. By using this polish 

and following this method, all 
the mess, dust and fuss are avoided, 
and stove polishing becomes a pleasure. 
Look at the can and be sure 
you get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. ———: 


poet laureate, Alfred Austin, was one of the 


us??? 

‘*No,’’ replied Alfred Austin, ‘‘I am a poet. ”’ 

‘*A poet?’’ said Lord Young. ‘‘Do you make 
a living by it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said the laureate. ‘‘I keep the wolf 
from the door.’’ 

‘*‘What! By reading your poems to him?’ 
asked Lord Young, with a genial smile. 















were sent to Carthage, not as valuable spoils | 


| the entire quantity of potash salts, | 


New York Tribune tells us, was consumed in | 


war those imports were cut off, and farmers | 


is again carried down, probably circulating | 
by the gas current!in the form of an exceed- | 


ordinary methods, but within the last few | 
years. an electrical contrivance for collecting | 


NE of the amusing stories in Mr. Balfour | { 


On one occasion at Grand Day dinner, the |: 


guests and sat beside Lord Young. When they | 
were seated at the table, Lord Young said to | j 
Austin, ‘‘You’ll be a lawyer like the rest of | 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


Has Solved the Nation’s Bread Question 


With all foods soaring in price, bread still remains the cheapest and 
the best all-round source of nourishmert and strength. By virtue of 
our special selection of wheats and milling process, Daniel Webster 
Flour contains every essential necessary for producing 


The Most, the Best and the Cheapest Bread 


Order a bag of “Daniel Webster” from your grocer to-day—try it 
and you will never use any other brand. Flour that costs less than 


“Daniel Webster” lacks its bread-making and nourishing power. 
OUR GUARANTEE. jivetver baked after using one bag or barrel return 
empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Every Boy Will Want 
The Newest Structural Toy 
THE WHITE PINE TOY BUILDER 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
em is what the boys have been 
waiting for! A chance to play 

contractor with real lumber and real 

toy buildings. You can build a great 

many models from the blue-print plans 

that go with each set that are just like 

the buildings you see every day. Each 

detail is true to life, even to the rafters 

and green shingles for the roof and 

white clapboards for the walls. No 

nails, pegs or glue are needed to build 

the models. This is the most realistic 

structural toy any boy could wish for. 

COMMONWEALTH TOY CORPORATION 
24 LIBERTY ST., MERRIMAC, MASS. 














MADE IN FOUR SETS—PRICED 


$3.50, $5.00, $7.50 & $10.00 


If your toy dealer cannot supply you order 
direct from the manufacturers. 

















¥ . J v 
v The Preacher of Cedar Mountain 
M By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON . 
\ Imagine a man of Herculean build and Celtic f 
il temperament, powerful for all things, yet impo- : 
“j tent without the guiding hand of the right ba 
NJ woman, and you have a “thumb-nail” sketch of 
N) Jim Hartigan, the young preacher of Cedar 
¥ Mountain. i 
M The story deals with the conversion and later ; 


fortunes of this engaging character in a little 
frontier town. Always by his side, guiding, en- 
couraging, restraining where necessary, the great 
motive force in his life, stands Belle Boyd, a 
woman who has the knack of taking life and the 
gifts of fortune on her own terms. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with 
a copy of the Book, sending it to you postpaid; or the 
Book will be sold for $1.35 net. 

NOTE. The Book is given only to a PRESENT Com- 
panion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 


« 
i 
« 
i 
+ 
| INEXPENSIVE USEFUL GIFTS. New inspiring music 
| and words of song, U.S. A.,"" and small colored flags on 
| large cards (for corres., mailing, etc.). New Year greetings at top if 

requested. Send one dollar for forty cards or ten cents for sample to 


| L.0. Eddy, Jr., R.D. 154, Barrington, R. 1. (Ment. Youth's Comp.) 
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Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 
| NEW CoO A G MACHINE 
sold direct from tactory to home at a large saving 
each purchaser. 


to ‘ 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 














BEOSS IV BOSS BOSS THE 


La Touraine Jelly 
Soak | tablespoon gela- 


tine in % cup cold water, . 


add ¥% cup boiling water, an 
when dissolved | cup 
Touraine coffee liquid and ¥%4 
cup sugar. Strain into large 
or small moulds, and when 
firm remove from moulds and 
serve with boiled custard. 


La Touraine Cakes 
Cream '% cup butter sub- 
stitute, add gradually 24 cup 
sugar; mix and sift 34 cup 
white flour, % cup rye flour 
and 2 teaspoons baking 
powder; add alternately with 
'% cup strong La Touraine 
coffee liquid to the first mix- 
ture. Add whites of 2 eggs 
well beaten and bake in small 
tins. Cover with La Touraine 
frosting. Cream 14 cup butter 
substitute, add gradually | cup 
sifted confectioners’ sugar and 
2 teaspoons cocoa. Add 
strong La Touraine coffee 
liquid drop by drop until of 
the right consistency to spread, 
using about one tablespoon. 
Decorate with nut meats or 
browned desiccated cocoanut. 


La Touraine Souffle 


Mix and heat in double 
boiler 14 cups La Touraine 
coffee liquid, 4 cup milk, 
4 cup sugar and | tablespoon 


gelatine. Beat slightly 2 egg - 


yolks, add '% cup sugar, few 
grains salt and the hot mix- 
ture.’ Return to double boiler, 
cook, stirring constantly until 
mixture re Hong add whites 
of eggs beaten stiff, and turn 
into small moulds rinsed with 
cold water. Chill and serve 
with top milk. 





Save the Left-over Coffee 
for Tempting, Economical Dishes 


In making the many dainty dishes from your left-over coffee, two 
rules should be borne in mind for securing the best results: 


First—pour the liquid from the pot or percolator into an earthen 
dish. Coffee should never be allowed to stand in cans or tins 
before or after being cooked. The metal flavor spoils it. 


Second—always use La Touraine, the Freshly Ground Coffee. 
The quality and flavor of La Touraine are such as to make 
it ideal for cooking as well as for drinking. 


La Touraine is a superior blend of the choicest coffee 
berries to be found in the world’s markets. With 
such care are these berries selected and with such 
science are they blended that the rich flavor of 

La Touraine is unvarying. You will find it in 
every bag. You can absolutely rely on it. 


And by every fair standard La Touraine is the 
most economical coffee for you to buy and 
use. For coffee that costs less than La 
Touraine is just so much less in quality 
and flavor. More must be used, and 
even in using more the same results 
cannot: be secured. La Touraine is 
ground by your grocer— fresh — 

when you order it. It is sold only 

in the La Touraine bag. 


W. S. QUINBY COMPANY 
Boston—Chicago 
The dealer who'sells La Touraine is a good man to 


know. When he tells you something is good, you 
can depend upon it. 


Sold only in the La Tewnins Bag. 


COMPANION &8@$8 FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8@38 S438 November 29, 1917 & 


La Touraine Fudge 


Melt 3 tablespoons butter 
substitute in saucepan, add 2 
cups brown sugar: and | cup 
strong La Touraine coffee 
bguid. Stir until. sugar is 
dissolved and boil until candy 
forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove from 
fire, leave undisturbed - until 
cool, then beat and stir with 


‘a spoon or work with a spat- 


ula until candy begins to get 
sugary. Add % cup nut 
meats broken in pieces, spread 
in a shallow buttered pan 
and mark in squares. 


La Touraine Bavarian 
Cream 


Mix and heat in double 
boiler 1 cup milk, 134 cups 
La Touraine coffee liquid, 2 

tablespoons gelatine and 
¥% cup sugar. Beat 

_ 2 eggs slightly, 

Y2 cup 


liquid. 
Return to 

double boiler, 

cook, stirrin: 
constantly, unti 
thickened, and 
Fs into a on 
en mixture begins 

to get firm, fold in %4 
pint cream beaten stiff. 


The Kreshl | 
[a Ground J Coffee 








